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Three Alumni 
Professors 
Named 


Three faculty members have been nam- 
ed Alumni Professors. They are Dr. Dennis 
N. Marple, associate professor of animal 
and dairy science; Dr. David V. Kerns, Jr., 
associate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing; and Dr. Steven F, Swaim, associate 
professor of small animal surgery and 
medicine. | 

Auburn alumni, through the Auburn 
- Alumni Association’s. Auburn Annual Giv- 
ing Program, have permanently endowed 
fifteen alumni professorships at Auburn. 
Three appointments are made each year, 
and each appointment is for five years. 

Dr. Marple, who holds the bachelor's 
and master’s degrees from Iowa State Uni- 
versity and the doctorate from Purdue Uni- 
versity, joined the AU faculty in 1973. He is 
a past member of the editorial board of the 
Journal of Animal Sctence and secretary of 
a committee for the Southern regional pro- 
ject on improving reproductive efficiency 
in farm animals. Alabama's pork producers 
have cited him for his contributions and 
services to the pork industry in this state. 

Dr. Kerns, who came to Auburn in 1975, 
_ Was previously a member of the technical 
staff of Bell Telephone Laboratories’ ex- 
ploratory technology development group. 
He obtained all three of his degrees from 
Florida State University. His 
Specializations include microelectronics, 
integrated circuits, computer aided circuit 
design, solid state device physics, noise in 
electronic devices and systems, and radia- 
tion effects on such devices. | 

Dr. Swaim, who holds the bachelor’s and 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine degrees 
from Kansas State University, received his 
Master of Science in that field at Auburn 
where he has been a member of the faculty 
Since 1969. Dr. Swaim’s areas of 
professional interest include neurosurgery 
and neurology research, clinical 
Neurosurgery and neurology, surgical 
clinical education, orthopedic surgery, and 
reconstructive soft tissue surgery. He also 
Serves as chairman of the Advisory Com- 

mittee for the Scott-Richey Research 
_ Pfogram at Auburn. 
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NEW ALUMNI PROFESSORS—President Harry M. Philpott (left) congratulates the three most recently 
appointed Alumni Professors: Dr. Dennis N. Marple of animal and dairy sciences, Dr. David V. Kerns, Jr., of 
electrical engineering, and Dr. Steven F. Swaim of small animal surgery and medicine. The professorships, 
endowed by alumni through the Auburn Annual Giving Program, are for five year appointments based on 
outstanding research and teaching. 


Arts and Sciences 
Begins Auburn’s 
First Freshman 
Honors Prograin 


By Rosy Evans ’80 


Bright students learn faster, absorb 
material more easily, and race ahead of 
classmates in homework and test scores. 
For the first time in its history, the School 
of Arts and Sciences is goi~g to put these 
students in their place—in an honors 
program. 

“An honors program can be an exciting 
challenge to some of our better students,” 
said Edward H. Hobbs, dean of the School 
of Arts and Sciences. “Of course, that’s the 
purpose of developing such a program at 
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Auburn. We also want to give these 
students a greater flexibility in achieving 
their educational goals.” 

Although the School of Agriculture has 
an honors program for its advanced 
forestry students, Arts and Sciences is the 
first school to have an honors program for 
entering freshmen. 

The honors program committee, made 
up of three faculty members, is currently 
reviewing and selecting 15 entering 
freshmen who meet eligibility  re- 
quirements. To qualify, a student must 
have an ACT composite score of at least 29 
or an SAT score of at least 1250. Those 
meeting the cutoff score of 29 won't 
necessarily be invited to sign up for the 
program because of the large number of 
students who have higher scores. At this 
point, only one student with a score of 30 
has been invited. (Auburn requires its 
freshmen to have an ACT composite score 
of at least 18 to enter the university but 


most scores are higher. The average ACT 
score for freshmen entering last fall was 
22.4.) 

In addition to having high test scores, 
students must be enrolled in the general . 
curriculum, a four year pre-professional 
curriculum, or a special curriculum in 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, applied 
mathematics or physics. According to 
Honors Program Director and Associate 
Dean Caine Campbell, the main difference 
between the special and general curricula is_ 
that the special curricula are more ‘tightly 
structured’’ and defined. Therefore 
students in special curricula have fewer 
elective hours than those in general 
curricula for the same major. 

The new Honors Program is being 
financed through existing resources at no 
extra cost to the university. Using the 
English Department as an example, Dr. 
Campbell explained how the program can 
operate without additional money. “The 15 
honor students would normally be 
scattered throughout the various sections 
of English composition and literature.” An 
honors English course will be substituted 
for one course of English compositon. 

One obvious advantage of an honors 
program is that “it gives students enrolled 
in it greater opportunities to get to know a 
number of our top flight teachers and 
researchers better on both the personal and 
professional level,” said Dean Hobbs. 

Although departmental 
dations have been received, the honors 
faculty are not yet chosen. A professor who 
would be most suitable in an honors setting 
would be one “who can establish rapport in 
small group and _ individual contact 
situations,’ said Dr. Campbell. “The 
teacher-student relationship should be 
similar to that in a graduate situation,’ he 
added. The honors committee, consisting 
of Dr. David Jeffrey of the English Depart- 
ment, Dr. Charles D. Brown of the 
Philosophy Department, and Dr. Jack W. 
Rogers, Jr., of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, is in charge of reviewing and selec- 
ting the honors faculty and students. 

Students selected for the program will 
take 12. honors courses during freshman 
and sophomore years in addition to fulfill- 
ing general course requirements. The 12 
honors courses consist of three philosophy 
courses, three history courses, two English 
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Honors Program 
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courses, and one course in psychology, 
sociology, political science, and speech. 

During junior and senior years the stu- 
dent will complete a major of at least 35 
hours and a minor of 15 hours. Usually 
students are required to complete two 
minors, but the honors students will be 
busy with an Honors Thesis, nine Honors 
Readings, Honors Experiential Courses 
and Honors Special Topics. Both the 
Honors Readings and Honors Special 
Topics courses are designed to let the 
students explore their areas of special in- 
terest. The Honors Readings are intended 
to fulfill an individual student's need to do 
concentrated reading in a subject area. 
While taking this course, an English major 
could, for example, study one of the 20th 
century authors in depth. In the Special 
Topics courses, students and faculty choose 
the area of study. The topic may be current 
or just something everyone wants to know 
about. The difference between the two 
courses is that Honors Readings is non- 
structured independent study, while 
Special Topics has a structured group 
learning format similar to a normal class. 

Coursework completed in Honors 
Readings and Honors Special Topics may 
be applied to the student's thesis. ‘““The 
thesis will not be at the same level or of the 
same length as a graduate thesis,’ said Dr. 
Campbell. “We'll have to work with the 
students and plan to do what they are able 
to do. Then standards will be set.” 

A minimum overall grade average of 3.4 
is required for successful completion of the 
Honors Program. (Auburn will change to 
the 4.0 system this fall.) If the average is 
not met or if a thesis is not produced, the 
student will be eligible for graduation on 
the basis or regular requirements. 

Both the dean and associate dean of Arts 
and Sciences feel that the honors program 
can't hurt Auburn's chances of obtaining a 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter. The most 
prestigious national honorary has denied 
Auburn's application in the past. 

“We're apt to be appreciated more witha 
program than without one. Beyond that, 
who knows?” said Dean Campbell. “Since 
the absence of such a program was cited as 
one of the reasons for Auburn’s not ob- 
taining a chapter,” added Dean Hobbs, an 
honors program could help. 

As for students, Dr. Taylor Littleton, 
Vice President of Academic Affairs at 
Auburn, doesn’t think the honors program 
will attract students who might not come to 
Auburn otherwise. The students “might 
find it attractive in the catalogue,” he said, 
“but most come to Auburn for reasons 
other than an honors program.” 

Dean Hobbs disagrees to an extent. “It'll 
help us attract other superior students by 
virtue of its being here. This has been true 
at other institutions where an honors 
program has been developed.” 

Both Dr. Campbell and Dr. Littleton 
agree that the new Honors Program will do 
something special for the highly capable 
students Auburn has been attracting for 
years without any academic scholarships or 
honors programs. 


HONORED BY PHARMACY ALUMNI—Pictured are the recipients of _H. Wheat '47 and Joe M. Rash ’41 and distinguished service recipient E. W. 


the Auburn Pharmacy Alumni Association's distinguished alumni and distin- 
- guished service awards. From left are distinguished alumni recipients Harry 


Pharmacy Alumni 
Make Awards 


The Auburn Pharmacy Alumni Associa- 
tion has selected its distinguished service 
and distinguished alumnus awards 
recipients, who received plaques during the 
annual Alabama Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion meeting held at Point Clear in late 
June. 

E.W. Griffith, regional manager for Eli 
Lilly amd Company, received the dis- 
tinguished service award for his con- 
tributions to the Auburn School of Phar- 
macy. 

Prof. Joe M. Rash ’41, formerly of the 
Auburn pharmacy faculty, and Harry 
Houston Wheat °47, an Aliceville phar- 
macist, were honored as distinguished 
pharmacy alumni. 

Mr. Griffith, a resident of Atlanta, is a 
charter member of the Auburn Pharmacy 
Advisory Council and a financial con- 
tributor to the School's building program. 
In addition, he has traveled the length and 
breadth of the United States seeking finan- 
cial support for the School. He is a member 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion and of 17 state pharmaceutical 


associations, a deacon in his church, and 
member of two civic clubs. 

Prof. Rash, a member of the AU phar- 
macy faculty from 1948 until his retirement 
in 1974, holds both the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in pharmacy from 
Auburn. 

Mr. Wheat, a 1947 graduate of Auburn, 
has been the owner of Wheat Drug Com- 
pany in Aliceville since 1961. He is a life 
member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion and of the Auburn Pharmacy Alumni 
Association, a member of the Auburn 
President's Club, and a director of the 
Auburn School of Pharmacy. In Aliceville, 
he is past president of the Rotary Club and 
the Aliceville Boy Scout Troup. 


Griffith. 
—AU Photo Service 
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THE DOCTORS MARTIN—Immediately preceding the graduation ceremonies in which Dr. Walter L, 
(Buddy) Martin, III, joined his father as the recipient of an Auburn degree in veterinary medicine, the Martin 
family came by the Alumni Office. There the father, Dr. Walter L. Martin, Jr.,'53 signed a certificate making his © 
son a life member of the Association. The life membership was a suitable gift from the senior Dr. Martin, who is 


president of the Auburn Alumni Association. 
A 
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Campus Roundup 


Education Reaccredited 


The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education has reaccredited all 
basic and advanced programs of the School 
of Education until Sept. 1, 1986. The 
Accreditating agency cited strengths of the 
program as the student pre-teaching labor- 
atory and clinical experiences provided for 
elementary and early childhood majors. At 
the graduate level the Council was pleased 
with student involvement in planning and 
evaluating graduate programs. The Coun- 
cil also noted weaknesses: too few faculty 
in some departments, and inadequate space 
and facilities for laboratory and shop. 


Auburn Television 
Program Honored 


The American Bar Association has a- 
warded Auburn Television a certificate of 
merit in its annual Gavel Awards competi- 
tion. The award honors the 60-minute 
program “The Alabama Supreme Court: A 
Changing Constant.” Originally broadcast 
last fall, the program can be seen again 
August 11 at 9 p.m. on the Alabama Public 
Television Network. The Gavel Awards 
are made annually by the Bar Association 
for outstanding efforts to increase the 
“public understanding of the American 
system of law and justice.” Earlier this year 
Auburn television won an Ohio State Award 
for an instructional series on metric mea- 
surement called ‘“Metrication.” The award, 
given for “meritorious achievement in 
education, information, and public affairs 
broadcasting,” is one of radio and televi- 


Two Pharmacy 


Scholarships 


Two Big B Drugs scholarships have been 
established in the School of Pharmacy at 
Auburn by the company’s president, 
Anthony J. Bruno. 

The scholarships, to be awarded begin- 
ning in the fall of 1979, are for $500 each. 
One is being established as the James E. 
Trainor Memorial Scholarship. 

According to Dean Ben F. Cooper, 
preference in awarding the scholarships 
will be given to students from the area ser- 
viced by Big B Drugs, which covers the en- 
tire state of Alabama. 

Applications will be handled through 
the Office of Student Financial Aid at AU. 


Johnson Acting Head of 
Political Science 


Dr. Gerald W. Johnson became acting 
head of the Department of Political Science 
at Auburn on July 1, following the retire- 
ment of Dr. C.N. Fortenberry. 

Dr. Johnson will continue as associate 
dean of the School of Arts and Sciences and 
in his capacity as liaison with the Alabama 
Legislature. He joined the Auburn faculty 
in 1970 and has been active in academic ad- 
ministration, extension, teaching, and 
research in areas of public policy, state and 
local government, public management, and 
constitutional issues. 

A search committee has been named to 
find a permanent replacement for Dr. 
Fortenberry. 


Delta Sigma Pi Business 
Fraternity 


.COMER AWARDS—The Comer Gold Medals of Excellence were presented to two Auburn University 


graduates June 7 in ceremonies preceding commencement exercises. Mark Anthony Davis (right) of Albertville 
was awarded the medal in the biological sciences. He will enter the University of Alabama Medical School, Bir- 
mingham, to study optometry. He earned a straight “A” average throughout his academic career at Auburn. 
Steve E. Mancill of Mobile received the Comer Medal for excellence in the physical sciences. The pre-med stu- 
dent, with a major in chemistry, will enter the University of South Alabama Medical School in September under a 
State of Alabama Merit Scholarship. He, too, had a perfect “A” score throughout his undergraduate years. The 
Comer Medal, established 50 years ago for “excellence in the natural sciences,” was divided into the biological 
and physical sciences in 1970, and recipients are selected by the faculty of the Schools Arts and Sciences and 
Agriculture. —AU Photo 


sion’s highest honors. 


The Beta Lambda Chapter of Delta 


DISTINGUISHED BUSINESS ALUMNUS—Edmund Bird England '32 (right) of Birmingham has been 
named Distinguished Alumnus of the School of Business. The honor came at the 11th annual awards banquet 
and was presented by Dean George Horton. Mr. England began his business career with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company. In 1950, he joined the Birmingham Slag Company, now known as Vulcan Materials. 
He served as controller, vice president in administration and secretary, and finally, as senior vice-president. He 
retired in 1976 but continues as a consultant to the company. Playing an active role in civic affairs, Mr. England is 
president of the Trustees of Children’s Hospital and was for many years on the advisory board of the Salvation 
Army Home and Hospital. He has been a member of the School of Business Advisory Council since 1974, serving 
last year as chairman. —AU Photo 
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Sigma Pi business fraternity initiated 21 
new members during spring quarter. They 
are: 

Marie Akin of Mountain Brook; David 
Battles of Birmingham; Lynne Bishop of 
Sheffield; Kathy Clemmons of Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Ken Collier of Columbia, S.C.; Janet 
Gaston of Atlanta, Ga.; Gary Harden of 
Columbus, Ga. 

Penny Harvard of Columbus, Ga.; Jill 
Hudgens of Tampa, Fla.; Lydia Johnson of 
Dothan; Tom Kennedy of Alexander City; 
Frank Lynch of Birmingham; Susan Lyon 
of Atlanta, Ga.; Dale Matthews of Atmore. 

Charlotte Miller of Dade City, Fla.; Lois 
Page of Jacksonville, Fla.; Elizabeth Shedd 
of Mobile; Kathy Sherrer of Dallas, Tex.; 
Angela Watson of Macon, Ga.; and Melanie 
Wood of Columbus, Ga. 


Beta Gamma Sigma Business 
Administration Honorary 


Ninty-two students were inducted into 
Beta Gamma Sigma, national honor society 
for students in business and administra- 
tion, spring quarter. They are: 

Karen J. Allen of Jacksonville, Fla.; Lyn- 
da Armstrong of Birmingham; Randy Baily 
of Satellite Beach, Fla.; Keith M. Barfield of 
LaGrange, Ga.; Susan Patricia Bealle. of 
Atlanta, Ga.; Savany W. Beisel of 
Americus, Ga.; Nancy Jo Botdore of 
Decatur, Ga.; Daryl M. Britton of Danville, 
Ill.; Ginabeth Brown of Montgomery. 

Rita Brown of Alexander City; Patricia 


Bryan of Daphne; Elizabeth Ann Burgin of 


Cuthbert, Ga.; Laura Ellen Burland of Bir- 
mingham; Timothy A. Bush of Ozark; 
Donald D. Cain of Huber Heights, Ohio; 
Henry B. Carpenter of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Melinda J. Carpenter of Fairfax; Carol 
Elaine Cobble of Ft. Payne; Karen Ann 
Coleman of Tampa, Fla.; Donald Dye of 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Lisa B. English of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Pamela Ann Eyer of Bir- 
mingham; Martha Ann Feagin of 
Montgomery. 

James M. Finlen of Birmingham; 
Stephen Finlen of Birmingham; Ruth E. 
Flanders of Anniston; Candice Leigh Floyd 
of Bloomington, Ind.; Wayne C. Forehand 
of Winter Garden, Fla.; Terry Kay Fuller of 
Auburn; Leslie J. Gardner of Indianapolis, 
Ind. | 

Jack T. Ginn of Atlanta, Ga.; Valerie Ann 
Griggs of Dalton, Ga.; Patti Guthrie of Bir- 
mingham; Donna Ann Hagler of Bir- 
mingham; Thomas R. Halelip of Mobile; 
Gwenlyn Hamilton of Cedar Bluff; Daryl J. 
Hand of Haleyville; Linda L. Harple of 
Nashville, Tenn.; Patricia S. Harper of 
Lilburn, Ga. 

Sharon E. Harrison of LaGrange, Ga.; 
Virginia Gale Haynes of Wedowee; Robert 
S. Head of Columbus, Ga.; Larry F. Hen- 
drichs of Coral Gables, Fla.; James A. 
Holmes of Atlanta, Ga.; Donald W. Ireland 
of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Randall B. 
Johnston of Tallahassee, Fla.; LynnAnn 
Holland of Leesburg, Fla. 

Andrew L. Kizer of Atmore; Mary F. 
Long of Smiths; Rebecca Lynn Lowe of 
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Points & Views 


Here and There— 
A Call for Public Discussion 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 


Twenty-five years have passed since the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court in the case of Brown 
versus Board of Education of Topeka declared 
racial segregation illegal in 
public schools. That deci- 
sion initiated a long series 
of court decrees and 
governmental actions 
which transformed the dual 
school systems of the South 
into unitary, or desegrega- 
ted, ones. Even thought liti- 
gation and court action on 
the matter continues in 
Alabama, for most practical purposes the 
desegregation process has been completed in our 
state for several years—long enough in most, if 

not all, counties for some preliminary judgment 
of the results. 

Most educators and many laymen conclude 
that desegregation has had some beneficial 
effects on the academic achievement of black 
students. And thoughtful educators generally 
agree that further improvement of black perfor- 
mance probably will continue for several years. 
However, I know of no responsible educator 
who believes that desegregation alone will ever 
eliminate a serious disparity between black and 
white academic achievement. 

In fact, virtually all of the educators with 
whom I have discussed this sensitive question on 
a forthright but confidential basis consider sub- 
standard academic performance by black 

students a societal problem, not simply an 

educational one. For the sake of compression, we 
can reduce educator opinion on this very com- 
plex matter to the following essentials: The dis- 
parity between black and white achievement is 
primarily the product of cultural and economic 
deprivation. Because of cultural deprivation, 
most black children enter school with the for- 
midable task of learning a new language and 
mastering the basic educational skills at the same 
time. Because of economic deprivation, most 
black students lack the motivation necessary for 
such demanding labor, and shortly many of them 
become hopelessly lost in an academic jungle. 

One point merely implicit in the foregoing 
summary demands explicit statement for the 
purpose of emphasis: White educators with 
years of experience in desegregated schools con- 
sider the substandard performance of the ma- 
jority of black students the product of socio- 
economic conditions, not of any hereditary in- 
tellectual deficiency. To support this conclusion, 
they note that black students from middle class 
families perform on par with white students 


from families in the same economic:class. And, 


conversely, white students from impoverished 
families reflect very much the same pattern of 


za 


ON EXHIBIT—An untitled photograph of clouds over Auburn is 
one of thirty black and white and color prints by University Photo- 


substandard performance as that exhibited by 
the majority of black students. 
Unquestionably, I do the educators inter- 
viewed some disservice by reducing their 
analysis to its barest essentials. But I do not think 
that I have distorted their fundamental position. 
As a matter of fact, one thoroughly experienced 
school administrator dramatized his convictions 
thus: “Eliminate black poverty tomorrow and 
within ten years the disparity between black and 
white academic achievement will disappear.” 
_ Assuming that our educators are essentially 
correct in their assessment, we still must face the 


.fact that the substandard performance of black 


students constitutes one of the most serious and 
most complex problem in Alabama public 
schools: For obvious reasons, our educational in- 
stitutions do not maintain achievement data in 
ethnic or racial categories; nevertheless, well- 
informed educators know that in academic 
achievement Alabama blacks rank, on the 
average, one and one-half to two grade levels 


-below their white counterparts. That disparity 


creates burdensome problems in organization 
and instruction, fuels racial tensions and in- 
creases discipline problems, and dooms the 
lowest achievers to functional illiteracy and 
poverty or welfare dependency. And thus, the 
pattern of failure becomes self-perpetuating, for 
the expenditure of billions of federal dollars has 


graphic Services photographer Bill White '71 on exhibit in Telfair 
Peet Theatre during July. 


demonstrated that welfarism eliminates neither 
poverty nor its effects. 

If the conclusions drawn here seem bleak, let 
me hasten to note that I offer them as incentives 
to discussion that will lead to improvement, not 
as counsel to despair. Substandard black 
academic achievement, as I see it, represents a 
problem, not a dilemma. Despite its complexity 
that problem is subject to solution through 
analysis and determined action. However, 
thorough analysis demands open, honest, and 
direct public discussion. In my opinion, we will 
never solve the problem if we continue to treat it 
as a subject that is taboo everywhere except in 
private conversation. | 
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Esoterica For Everyone 
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About Conserving Gasoline... 


By Bob Sanders 52 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


We were talking about cars and gasoline and 
economy and such. Let it be realized that you are 
talking to a lay person, not a mechanic, not a 
mechanical engineer, a very lay person, who has 
sometimes been called the James Lewis of cars, 
as in the classic phrase, “Stay ’way from that 
wheelbarrow, James Lewis, you don't know 
nothin’ ‘bout machinery.” 


I cheerfully admit- my James Lewisness. I | 


know, generally, which is the front end of the car 
and which is the back, and the top and the bot- 
tom, and I know how to start it and stop it, if 
everything’s working right, and how to turn on 
the lights and operate the turn signals. But 
please don’t confuse me with a mechanic. 

But like a blind hog finding an acorn oc- 
casionally if it roots long enough, if you live long 
enough to own several different cars—from a 
Renault to a Lincoln (the former new, the latter 
muchly used)—you naturally pick up a few little 
pointers and hints about car care along the way, 
especially if you’re exposed to all the propaganda 
put out by various governmental and other agen- 
cies concerning ways to save gasoline and such. 

Take the 55 MPH speed limit, for example. It 
is said that simply by staying at a steady 55 in- 
stead of 70 you'll save, oh, something like 20 per- 
cent. And it’s true. I don’t know about actual 
percentages, but the one time we did it, back dur- 
ing that other gas shortage scare, the time we 
went to and from frontier country, the old home 
place, at a conscientious 55, for a fact, the needle 
on the fuel gauge did move to the left propor- 
tionately slower. The tank was much fuller when 
we got there than it had been on other trips— 
and much fuller than in subsequent trips after 
that scare was over and I let the speedometer 
inch back up closer to 70. 

All right. Drive slower. Also, it is a well es- 
tablished fact that if your tires are underinflated 
your mileage will suffer by several percentage 
points, not to mention that you're also wearing 
out your tires at a much faster rate. And radials, it 
is claimed, save you ten or so percent on gas over 
regular tires. 

And if you crack a window, that shaves a good 
deal from the miles-per-gallon figure. But, 
heaven forbid, if you turn on the air conditioner, 
you might as well dip out the gasoline with a cup 
and strew it along the crimson clover. 

How about your engine? Any spark plug 
manufacturer will tell you that you ought to 
change the plugs every ten thousand miles or so. 
Otherwise, you're wasting precious gasoline. 
And change the air filter pretty regularly, too. 
And keep the timing adjusted properly, and 
check the PCV valve and such. 

Even such a seemingly trivial thing as the 
radio antenna, if your car still has one of those 
sticking up kinds, will cut your mileage. A dirty 
car will not slice through the air as cleanly as a 
waxed and polished one. Down with dirt. I mean, 
anybody who has read about airplanes knows 
that. I recollect in Martin Caidin’s The Last 
Dogfight how the American really laid a wax job 


FLOWER IN THE CRAGGED CONCRETE—Well, it isn’t in a 
crannied wall, but outside the Alumni Office in the concrete of the 
loading dock, a marigold has come up, survived, and bloomed all summer 
long. —Photo by Kaye Lovvorn 


on his P-38 before he went up to do battle with 
the Japanese ace in their. aerial High Noon in 
order to squeeze a few extra miles per hour out of 
it. 7 

And don’t scratch off. Steady is the word. And 
try to time traffic lights so you won’t have to 
come to a dead stop. I have tried to follow that 
same course at stop signs, all in the interest of 
economy. The local gendarmes were not sym- 
pathetic. They are estas in the pay of the oil 
cartel. 

Even such minutiae as turning on the radio or 
using the cigar lighter takes just that much from 
the mileage figure. 

You understand, I’m just passing all this infor- 


- mation on to you. I didn’t invent it. That’s what 


I’m told by experts who are supposed to know 
about such things. 

But I have analyzed it all pretty carefully. 

It has become obvious to me that, if you don't 
get over 55, if you keep 30 pounds of air in your 
tires, if you put on radials, if you don't open a 
vent and don’t turn on the air conditioner, if you 
cut off your antenna or get one of these new- 
fangled cars with the antenna in the windshield 
(but you’re not going to be using the radio 
anyway, so it doesn’t matter), if you replace your 
plugs and points every few hundred miles and 
the air filter likewise, if you don’t warm up your 
entire engine but start right off and let it warm 
up while you drive, if you keep your car nice and 
shiny so it'll split the wind with a minimum of 
drag, if you drive steadily without fast starts and 
stops, and if you have a small economical car to 
begin with.... 

...why, the best I can figure, using the experts’ 
percentages on what not doing all these things 
costs in loss of gasoline mileage, you ll come out 
ahead. You'll be manufacturing gasoline. You ll 
have to take along overflow containers to handle 
it all. 

Take that, Arabs. 


The Editor’s Column— 


Not By ore ee Alone 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Now that we all know—thanks to energy 
prices and shortages—just how dependent we 
are on modern technology, we can expect to hear 
even more about the importance of a practical 
education. That being, of course, one which not 
only makes its possessor enough money to con- 
tinue to live in the style to which we’ ve become 
accustomed, but one which turns out more and 
more goods and mechanical devices. No one 
who likes the comfort of getting up on a cold, 
rainy morning to a warm room, driving an air- 
conditioned car on a hot July day, and writing 
with an electric typewriter, as I do, would care to 
do without any of those things. And, like many 
others, I continue to have great faith in Ameri- 
can technical ingenuity, and to that end, practi- 
cal technical training is important. 

But it’s equally as important that in our stam- 
pede to support central heating and air and to 
secure synthetic gasoline that we do not forget 
the importance of an education as averse to 
technical training. Now, that could be a suspect 
assertation, coming from one who has attach- 
ments to such impractical fields as English and 
history. However, in the recent past, I've come 
across support for my pomvos from unexpected 
quarters. 


To quote John Harbert, III, 46, head of the 
international Harbert Construction Corp.: “The © 


more knowledge you acquire and the greater 
understanding you have of a// that is around you, 
the more opportunities will be visible to you. I 
am not speqgking of a great technical knowledge 
in a narrow field, but rather a wide range of 
knowledge—knowledge of history, of geography, 
mathematics, physics, economics, arts, and lan- 
guages. 
cerpts of which are printed on page 7, Mr. Har- 


bert stresses the importance of the study of. 


English in particular: “All the knowledge in the 
world is useless unless you can share it, both 
verbally and in written form.” And he emphas- 
izes reading as the “ultimate source of know- 
ledge.” 

A few weeks after I first read Mr. Harbert’s 
speech, I talked with a young alumnus who's 
involved in the oil business with a couple of 
refining plants built and another under con- 
struction. Obviously a young man on the rise, he 
translated technical and business terms into 
witty and intelligent English so well that I 
learned more about the complexities of the oil 
situation, etc., in 45 minutes than I had gathered 
from all my previous pursuits of that technical 
subject. Obviously knowledgeable about the lab, 
he isn’t limited to it. Quite curious, I asked his 
major at Auburn, and learned to my surprise 


that it was English. As he explained, “Youcan © 
learn anything if youcan read,andEnglishisthe 


best place to learn to read.” | 

~ Ina world growing ever more complex, we as 
a society can’t depend on technical training 
alone. If we are going to maintain and improve 
our way of life, we're going to have to learn to 
read and encourage others to learn to read, in the 
manner of those two alumni, in order to provide 
ourselves with the necessary practical education. 


2D 


Elsewhere in that same address, ex- 


Good Speakers Rare As Gas 


By Ann Pearson ’63 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


I don’t know if you've noticed, among all the. 


other things we’re suddenly short of, such as gas- 

-_oline, but there’s a terrible dearth of good public 
speakers. Orating, in fact, seems to have gone 
out of style. 

Think on it. What public figure, national or 
regional, can you think of who can sweep you off 
your feet with his speaking? Who can conjure up 
rich metaphors and anecdotes in a mellow voice 
that plays on your spirit like a good piano player 
working over the keyboard: Right off, I can’t 
think of a one. : | 

Long gone is the likes of William Jennings 
Bryan with his “Cross of Gold” eloquence; and 
gone is FDR with his fireside chats; even gone is 
JFK with his staccato bursts of eloquence (if you 
could stand his Boston accent, which tended to 
work on my central nervous system). 

Everett Dirkson was one of the last great 
speakers in the Senate who, no matter what you 
might have thought of his politics (which did 
tend to change hourly), could weave a spell with 
words, even on the most mundane of subjects, 
such as the sweetness of the flowers coming up 
in the springtime. But he’s: gone. 

And the only good speaker in all the 
Watergate circus, Rep. Barbara Jordan of Texas, 
didn’t run for re-election. Now there’s a woman 

who can speak; she’s even built, like an dpera 
singer, for the projection of resonant sound 
across vast spaces. She's got embonpoint and a 
generous voice to match that seems to come 


strained through some enormous residue of no- | 


ble suffering located down in her inescapable 
presence. But she’s gone, at least from the 
national eye. ; 

Gone too is my all time favorite local speaker, 
the late Mabel Lawson, who had such magnifi- 
cent control over her voice she could hold you 
spellbound in the A & P telling you about her 
grocery list. In fact, I think she had the art of 


public speaking down better than anybody I ever 


heard, and she was uncommonly generous about 
inspiring local groups with her eloquence. 

But gone too are great public debates of the 
Lincoln-Douglas variety. Instead we have bland 
affairs between two non-speakers such as Ford 
and Carter, who could not, with their flat, un- 
inspired poorly delivered prose, raise even one 
cold cobble on your spine. 

In fact, and I still find this astonishing, it is 
now possible to get elected to national office 
without being able to speak at all (look at John- 
son and Nixon), a sorry state of affairs if you ask 
me, and the root of a lot of political troubles, too. 
For how can a President, such as Carter, possibly 
rally support if he can’t spit out some good 
speeches? 

Unfair as the comparison may be, I think we 
all tend to equate someone’s speaking presence 
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with his political presence, and Carter would do 
well to get Barbara Jordan to give him a crash 
course in how to sway the multitudes. 

What all these remarks are leading up to is 
that I’m an absolute sucker for dramatic speak- 


ing of the kind that’s completely out of style. The 


kind that was popular before radio and TV and 
the movies were around to distract everybody 
from the real business of life—swaying 
audiences in the flesh in hot, crowded halls with 
a good political debate. 

Consequently, I was particularly taken with 
the account in the April 1914, issue of The 
Auburn Alumnus (forerunner of The 
Alumnews) of a secession debate that took place 
in Langdon Hall in the late 1850's (when it was 


‘still located on Gay St. as the wooden chapel of 


the Masonic Female College). In fact, there is a 
plaque commemorating this glorious event still 
in Langdon that was placed there by the U.D.C. 


in 1914, and it reads: “In this hall, then located 


upon another site, in the great political debates 
immediately preceding the Civil War, spoke 
David Clopton, Thomas J. Judge and William L. 
Yancey of Alabama; Seaborn Jones, Benjamin 
Hill, Robert Toombs and Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia; William P. Brownlow, of 
Tennessee.” 

And in this issue of The Alumnus of sixty-five 
years ago we get an eyewitness account of that 
event by Dr. Howard M. Hamill, a member of 
Auburn's first graduating class after the Civil 
War (and a “Flag Marker” for the Auburn 
Guards), who moved to Auburn from Tuskegee 
in 1857. They had him down from Nashville to 
speak in Langdon at the dedication of the 
plaque, andhereare some of the highlights of 
what he remembered: 

“Auburn, before the war, was also a great 
political centre, and no place in Alabama was 
more associated with political schemes and 
debates than this, the headquarters of the 3rd 
Alabama Congressional District, the keystone to 
State politics....Back of this chapel, stretched 
amid the pines and long lines of barbecue were 
trenches where they roasted bullocks and lambs 
and sheep and hogs and other things in- 
numerable. I wish I could picture to you in words 


the magnificent hospitality of the old town and 


its people. Whenever a political rally was tobe | 


held, the rising smoke of the barbecue, like that 
of Indians, signalled many miles to the people 
near and far, and they came with joy from the 
north and the south, the east and the west. 

“I saw again and again the political princes of 
the Old South, and you could hardly call one of 
the greater names of its leaders whom we did not 
see and hear in Auburn. In this very chapel, 
where on its earlier site on one great day, I heard, 
first David Clopton, eminent in the State and 
member of the United States Congress before 
the war and of the Confederate Congress during 
the war. Next from the platform in the morning, 
spoke Hon. Seaborn Jones of Georgia, handsome 
and eloquent and magnetic. Then came Thomas 
Judge, foremost among Alabama politicians and 
leaders, and last for the morning was one I wish I 
could summon once more to this hall and have 
him cast the spell of his great power upon you. It 


was Ben Hill of Georgia, star of great and en- 


during magnitude. 

“The first afternoon speaker was one who 
never weighed a hundred pounds but was like 
the ‘hammer of Thor’ in Southern politics, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens. I can see him now as he came 
to the platform, cigar stump in hand, in loose- 
fitting clothes ill-kept, with sallow, weazen face 
that one minute looked like a boy and the next 
like an old man. Pointing his long finger in 
gesticulation, and speaking in high metallic tre- 
ble, Stephens held the common people who 
knew of the desperate battle to greatness he had 
fought as no other man could hold them. Then 
came lordly big-brained ‘Bob’ Toombs of 
Georgia, owner of great wealth, possessed of 


- great intellect and culture, who had boasted, so 


they said, that he would call the role of his slaves 


at the foot of Bunker Hill Monument.... 


“Hon. W-:P. Brownlow spoke, gaunt, fiery, 
cutting in satire. I heard him say, ‘I would rather 
vote for the old clothes of Henry Clay stuffed 
with straw than for any living democrat.’ 

“At night, after the tide of victory had swept 
shortly one way and after frantic telegraphic 
appeals, came Hon: Wm. L. Yancey, pale and 
sick on a special train from Montgomery, up- 
lifted on the shoulders of men who would have 
been glad to die for him, and crowded to the 
front.... For an hour and a half he held the great 
mob often in a strange pathetic quiet, and then 
the storm broke forth as I never saw or heard of 
it under any man in all the great world of 
oratory. 

Now that was public speaking folks, even if 
the debate did, in my humble opinion, come out 
disastrous side for the South. But think of the 
mush-mouthed speakers the walls of Langdon 
are subject to now, who put their audiences not 
into a strange quiet, but a sound sleep. 

Only the plaque, in an age of non-speakers, 
remains there to remind us of the dead art of 
oratory that was so important here in times past. 


| 
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Engineer John Harbert 
Stresses Importance 
Of Study of English 
For Success 

By John M. Harbert, III, ’46 


EDITOR’S NOTE: John M. Harbert, Ill, 
‘46 is chairman and chief executive officer 
of Harbert Corp., a construction and 
engineering firm with projects worldwide 
involving a yearly business volume of $200 
million. A recipient of the Auburn 
Engineering Advisory Council’s Dis- 
tinguished Engineer Award, Mr. Harbert is 
on the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Montevallo. In May he addressed the 
Montevallo student body, and the follow- 
ing article 1s excerpted from that speech. 


One night at home after dinner, my 
teenage children—one in high school, one 
in college—asked me: “Daddy, what were 
you like in college?” I thought for a minute 
and responded, ‘Well, let me show you my 
college annual, The Auburn Glomerata, 
from my freshman year and you can see for 
yourself.” I dug out my treasured yearbook, 
proudly opened it to the freshman class and 


announced, “There I am! Don't you see. 


me?” I agonized as they took too long 
searching for my shining face among my 


classmates, and I was devastated when they © 


couldn't find me... bright-eyed, distinctive 
(or so I thought) among my peers. I might 
add that mine was a relatively small 
freshman class. 

Matters grew even worse when my wife 
pointed out my picture to my sixteen-year- 
old daughter, who let out a shriek of 
laughter. “Is that really you? That skinny 
kid? You look like a freak. That's a 
nobody.” I admit I did not resemble a model 
for a Charles Atlas body-building advertise- 
ment, but I had never thought of myself as a 
“nobody.” I always thought everybody was 
“somebody,” or had the potential to be, and 
I still do. | 

I relate this episode because, in looking 
back, my children’s quick and honest ap- 
praisal, even though a little painful, was 
fairly accurate. I was a skinny kid of 120 
pounds or less. I was shy. I had not done 
anything particularly outstanding either 
good or bad; nothing to be overly proud or 
ashamed of. . . just drifting along. 

If you share my undergraduate posture 
today, take heart. You have a wonderful life 


| John M. Harbert, IIL., 46 


of opportunities ahead of you. Notonly can 
‘you overcome any personal inadequacies, 
real or imagined (and you might be sur- 
prised to find out how many of our inade- 
quacies are imagined), but you can make 
strengths of your weaknesses. The keyis to 


recognize your weaknesses early enough, | 


and then take steps to do something about 
the m.... 


“The more knowledge you 


acquire and the _ greater 


understanding you have of 
all that is around you, the 
more opportunities will be 
visible to you. I am not 
speaking of knowledge in 
the sense of great technical 
knowledge ina narrow field, 
but rather a wide range of 
knowledge ... knowledge of 


history, geography, 


mathematics, physics, 


economics, and 


arts, 


languages.” 


Not just for students, but for all of us, 
success is built on sacrifice. There is no way 
to become successful without making 
sacrifices of some sort along the way. You 
know this. There is no easy way to success. 
Yet how many of us put into practice what 
we recognize? Most of us, including John 
Harbert, lack the discipline to do what we 
should much of the time. Today, your 
generation is surrounded with distractions 
that are almost forced upon you, and I 
wonder how you accomplish anything. 

Let me ask you this question: How many 
of you plan to be failures in the next 40 
years of your life? None, of course. Yet 
many of you will be failures, at least in my 
opinion, if you do not succeed in making 
full utilization of your God-given talents. 
My idea of a successful person is one who 
utilizes his talents, whatever they may be, 
to the fullest extent possible. He will be 
happy in his work and will command the 
respect of his peers. 4 

In my lifetime, I have seen many capable 
people fail to succeed when they had 
everything going for them. Some failed 
before they got to the race track; others 
started the race, but failed to make the first 
turn. Still others got off to a slow start, but 
finished as a winnert.... 

It is really easier to achieve success than 
you realize. Each one of you can be 
successful—and you should be. You are, at 


this stage of your life, doing what you 


should be doing to achieve future success. 
You are preparing yourself through educa- 
tion for a career and a lifetime of oppor- 
tunities. The more _ education and 
knowledge you acquire, the more oppor- 
tunities you will recognize. Unfortunately, 
most people do not recognize oppor- 


tunities, primarily because they don’t have 
the knowledge to understand what they are 
seeing or what to do with what they see. 
We are, in fact, often blind to opportunities 
closest at hand. 

Education and the resultant knowledge 
and understanding make it possible for you 
to recognize opportunities. And it is the ex- 
ploitation of recognized opportunities that 
creates success. The more knowledge you 
acquire and the greater understanding you 
have of a// that is around you, the more op- 
portunities will be visible to you. I am not 
speaking of knowledge in the sense of great 
technical knowledge in a narrow field, but 
rather a wide range of knowledge... 
knowledge of history, geography, 
mathematics, physics, economics, arts, and 
languages. This knowledge should be 
coupled with a mind trained to think clearly 
and analytically. 

There is one valuable area of education I 
wish to emphasize, regardless of what oc- 
cupation or field you plan to enter; that is 
the English language. The ability to com- 
municate, oral and written expression, is a 
tremendous asset. I recommend that you 
concentrate on this subject, particularly if 
you are deficient in the skills of writing and 
speaking. Do not assume the attitude that I 
erroneously did as a young engineering 
undergraduate at Auburn when! proclaim- 
ed in a loud voice for all the world to hear, 
“I’m going to be an engineer. I don’t need to 
study English.” How stupid that statement 
was! Because of my attitude, I forfeited 
educational opportunities that would have 
been valuable to me. 

We have on our staff at Harbert some 
fine engineers. Most of them will remainin 
the field all of their professional lives; only 
a select few will reach senior management 
positions. These few aren’t necessarily 
more knowledgeable than the others. The 
difference is that they have developed the 
skill to communicate their knowledge. All 
the knowledge in the world is useless un- 
less you can share it, both verbally and in 
written form. You have the opportunity 
here to learn basic communication skills; 
take advantage of that opportunity. 


“One area I wish to 


emphasize, regardless of 


what occupation or field you 
plan to enter, is the English 


language.” | 


In addition to the knowledge of English 
you can gain from educators, there is, more 
importantly, the knowledge you can give 
yourself. Reading, anything and 
everything, is the ultimate source of 
knowledge. A successful person is, almost 
without exception, a well read man or 
woman. 

By reading, you acquire knowledge of the 
subject, and you also acquire an awareness 
of the working of great minds. In addition 
to the refinement of English grammar and 
syntax learned, perhaps subconsciously, 
reading offers you the opportunity to see 
genius in action—at work, doing ‘its 
thing—communicating. | don’t mean you 
must read only ponderous prose or the 
works. of the famous English poets, 


although these certainly should have a high 
place in your reading priorities. Read the 
newspapers and good magazines and 
periodicals. No other aspect of your lifecan — 
impart to you more knowledge or furnish ~ 
you with more keys to success than reading. 


“Do not assume the attitude 


that I erroneously did as a 
young engineering under- 
graduate at Auburn when I 
proclaimed in a loud voice 
for all the world to hear, Tm 
going to be an engineer. I 
don’t need to study English.’ 
How stupid that statement 


was!” 


While collecting notes and organizing 
thoughts for my meeting with you today, I 
reached some conclusions that I want to ” 
share. One of these thoughts has todo with | 
how you learn. This has not occurred to me 
before, but I believe that learning takes 
place more through the activity of the stu- — 
dent than through the action of the teacher. 
For example, one learns to write by 
writing. One becomes a public speaker by 
making speeches. I have learned—the hard 
way—basic grammar and composition 


rules through 30 years of effort to impart — ‘ . Bi 


my knowledge and experience to others. 
Another thought that appeals to me is 
“education for capability.” When you 
graduate, you should have sufficient educa- 
tion background to provide the foundation 
for developing into a capable person. By 


capability I mean the ability to tackle ~ | 


successfully the practical situations of life. 
This also means possessing the specialized 
skills and knowledge necessary to tackle 
successfully the operational problems of a 
particular professional sphere, as when we 
speak of “a capable engineer,” “a capable 


construction superintendent,’ or a 
capable teacher.” 
I like the phrase “education for 


capability,’and I detest the idea of educa- 
tion for degrees. I guess my prejudice 
against an array of advanced degrees, a 
master’s of that and a doctorate in this, is 
for two reasons: One, I have individuals_ 
applying for a job in their middle thirties 
and forties with a string of degrees (I call 
them professional students), and theycan’'t 
do a damned thing. They are not capable. 
The other reason for my feeling about ad- 
vanced degrees is an honest one, and I’m 
sure those with several advanced degrees 
like this reason best. 1 was mighty happy to — 
get out of school with one degree. I figured I 
was not smart enough, at least at that time, 
to get another one. | 

I recognized the distinct need in our 
society for men and women with advanced 
degrees and specialized knowledge. But I 
recommend that you spend time working, 
two to four years, in a non-academic job 
before going to graduate school. Graduate 
school will mean far more if you have had 
an opportunity to experience the appltca- 


tion of your knowledge... 
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Yesterday 


By Pat Keller ’69 


Fifty Years Ago: “No profession is 
showing greater advancement than the 
profession of the engineer,’ wrote Auburn 
President Bradford Knapp. “Radio, televi- 
sion, ‘the talkies,’ sixty-story buildings, the 
airplane, the great dirigibles, the modern 


_ power plant in the auto—a thousand and 


one things attest the most marvelous age of 
all ages.” 

Speaking for a new stadium Dr. Knapp 
said: “I can build a stadium to seat ap- 
proximately 10,000 people for $65,000. In 
fact, I think if we could raise $30,000 we 
could carry the balance.... Give me that 
stadium and I'll put crowds into the little 
town of Auburn big enough to make 
athletics pay.” oe 

Also concerning Dr. Knapp were “some 


_ harmful practices” taking place at Auburn, 


practices such as “cutting freshmen’s hair 
and leaving Auburn on week-end trips in 
such large numbers...” 7 
James Byrd Pilcher ’20 had been ap 
pointed vice-consul to Nanking, China. Mr. 


- Pilcher was the second man to receive such 


an appointment within a few months, the 
other being Robert Brown ‘26, who was 
assigned to Baghdad. Both men were from 
Dothan. 

E.R. Wren, athletic director for the 
Alabama School for the Blind, had 
developed the first basketball team in the 
world composed exclusively of blind 
players. According to an article in the 
Alumnus, only one member of the varsity 
team could distinguish light, although 
every player averaged three out of every 
five baskets attempted on a regular size 
court. Coach Wren taught the team by us- 
ing a system of bells. Each player wore a 
bell on his wrist, with the tone of each 
team’s bell being different from that of the 
others. The basket was wired with a bell 
which Coach Wren rang when a player was 
in position to shoot. 

Forty Years Ago: The Registrar's Of- 
fice announced that Frank Gunter of 
Phenix City had, for the second straight 
term, led the entire student body in 
scholarship, averaging 97.71. Right behind 
Frank was Elmer Almquist with 96.77. 

In addition to trying to make the honor 
roll, students at Auburn for the summer 
could choose their recreation. They could 
go to Chewacla, which had just gotten elec- 
tric power; they could take in “White Zom- 
bie,” starring Bela Lugosi, at the Tiger 
Theatre Owl Show; they could “dine 
modernly at Auburn’s most up-to-date eat 
house,” Hitchcock’s, in the Pitts Hotel; or 
they could hitch a ride with one of the 11 
just-graduated seniors who had bought a 


. new Ford V-8 from the Tiger Motor Com- 


pany. These young men—Bob Goodgame, 
Carlyle Cook, Melvin Patty, John 
Bullington, Red Childers, E.C. McCall, J.F. 
Murphy, Harvey Bazemore, Rex Brannon, 
Ben Hagler, and Whit Athey—were pic- 
tured with their cars in an ad in the 
Plainsman. Those students who _ just 
couldn’t tear themselves away from books 
could buy a bound volume of the Plainsman 
for $2.50 and read their afternoons away. 
On the other hand, who would possibly 
have wanted to read when he could have 
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spent his evening at the College Inn with 
Peanuts Scarborough and the Auburn 
Plainsmen and vocalist Rosalyn Shepard 
supplying the latest in popular music? 


Thirty Years Ago: Alumnus of the 
Month was Pharmacy graduate Phil Hud- 
son '34 of Opelika. Son of a Methodist 
minister, Phil recalled commuting from 
Opelika to Auburn in an old Model A Ford. 
“I had five passengers who rode with me,” 
he related. “They paid $6 a month. That 
paid the gas bill, at least.” Phil counted 
among his friends several fellow pharmacy 
graduates including John R. Smith of Port 
St. Joe, Fla., Jack Slack of Anniston, Burt 
Prater of Wadley, and Paul Lanthrop, who 
worked for Meade Johnson Co. 

Thirty-seven years after coming to 
Auburn, Miss Mary Martin retired. When 
Miss Martin came to the Loveliest Village, 
there were 150,000 volumes in the library. 
When she retired as librarian, Auburn had 
six branch libraries on campus. Miss Mar- 
tin retired to her hometown, Easley, S.C., 
where, she said, she planned to “spend 
more time on the ‘inside’ of books and less 
on covers and catalogue numbers, as 
becomes a weakness of librarians.” 

Alumnalities: Edward Drake had been 
appointed manager of the new Ritz 
Theatre in Opelika... T. R. Meadows was 
supervisor of the Black Belt Dairy Herd 
Improvement Assoc. in Gallion... Hubert 
C. and Louise Smith Bailey were phar- 
macists with Lane Drug Co. in Bir- 
mingham... Cecil King was with the 
Chrysler Corp. in Berkley, Mich... All were 
49 graduates. 


Twenty Years Ago: The A/umnews re- 
quested letters to the editor from its 
readers and got the following response: 


Dear Editor: 

I am, very much respectfully, going to 
supply you with facts. Today I got your ad- 
dress from a friend of mine and because of 


this I decided to write to you, andI am sure — 


that you will do. 

Please editor, I should be very grateful if 
you can publish my name on your 
newspaper. I am a boy of fifteen years of 
age and I want penpal friends in Ametica. 
My hobbies are stamp collecting, painting, 
photography, reading, geography, Gade 
football, and swimming. And by lectusing 
ourselves about this world. Very urgenit, I 
end here with thanks. By the name Grace I 
know you will publish my name. 

I beg to remain, Editor, 


Oliver Gabrahl : 
D16/4 Coronation Street , 
Cape Coast | | Ras ie 
Ghana, West Africa 9 


Bill Beckwith reported in his Alumnews 
sports column that All-SEC tackle Ken 
Rice would always be grateful for Coach 
Shot Senn’s ability to choose a tutor. Ken 
liked his pretty blonde tutor so much that 
he, in Bill Beckwith’s words, ‘‘couldn’t 
finish Auburn without her.” The two got 
married. 

Alumnalities: Luke Johnson ’43 had a 
Ford dealership in Houston, Texas... 


Robert J. Friedman ’37 had been promoted: 


to major general by the U.S. Air Force... 


Herbert N. Hawkins ’50 had been ap- 
pointed principal of Geneva High School... 
Luther Smith ’49 was director of develop- 
ment at Furman University... Abram L. 
Phillips, Jr., 57 had passed the Alabama 
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Bar Exam... Jimmy (Big Red) Phillips ‘58 
was manager of a new sports center at 
Kowaliga Beach... Milton Louis Fluker ‘59 
was an assistant engineer with The Martin 
Company in Orlando, Fla. 


Gainesville, Georgia 30501 © 


June 26, 1979 
Dr. Harry Philpott: 


I have just finished reading my Alum- 
news and am shocked at the financial con- 
dition of the School of Engineering. The 
Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, and 
Veterinary Medicine have been and are the 
most respected and prestigious of the 
many fine Schools in the University and 
their quality and outstanding reputation 
must be maintained for Auburn to be a 
viable national University. 

This is not to imply that any of the other 
Schools are less worthy, or that new Schools 
don’t need to be developed but that quality 
and financial integrity must be maintained. 

You, your staff, and the Board of Trus- 
tees must endeavor constantly to maintain 
quality and particularly to help the School 
of Engineering in this time of great need: 


D. L. Merrill, Jr. ’65 


CC: Governor Fob James 
Kaye Lovvorn 


Dear Ms. Lovvorn, 


I disagree with the tone of the language 
in The Auburn Alumnews, Vol. 34, Num- 
ber 5, June 1979, “The Way We Were: 
From Civil War to Depression, Engineer- 
ing’s Tale,” by Jimmy Johnson ‘74. 

Auburn being a Southern school, built by 
Southerners, operated by Southerners 
should be spared by references of Civil 
War. That Was The War Between the 
States. 

- Another reference, pg. 14, in third para- 
graph, second column, “when Southern 
rebels.” Southerners were not rebels! That 
was the name given them by the Union. 
Under -the U.S. Constitution they had a 
legal right to leave the Union. They fought 
to protect their homes and families from 
invading Union Armies. 

To the memory of those Southerners 
who served in the Confederacy and who 
also served Auburn so faithfully, we should 
allow their ideas and thinking to remain 


with us. Dr. Broun, Col. Boyd, and Gen. 


Lane would recognize “Civil War,” and 
“rebels:’ as Yankee propaganda. 


Yours very truly, 
B.F. Hester '54 


Godfrey, IL 62035 
June 22, 1979 


Mr. Jerry Roden, Jr. 
The Auburn Alumnews 


Dear Jerry: 


When I read in the last issue of the 
Alumnews of Dr. Carl Benson’s death, I 
was shocked. I had no idea that he had 
retired because of illness. Your excellent es- 
say on Dr. Benson prompted me to write, 
partly to assuage my guilt for not having 
written him often, even though after every 
letter of recommendation he sent out for 
me over the years he always said, “Let me 
know how you fare.” Once or twice I did let 
him know, but mostly I didn’t. 

I wanted to tell Dr. Benson that I know 
now how much I learned in his classes, es- 
pecially about Virginia Woolf and Edith 
Wharton. Who had heard then of Elinor 
Wylie’s poetry? I’ had, in Dr. Benson's 
classes. I thought that everyone discussed 
Elinor Wylie because Dr. Benson did; it was 
not until I left Auburn that I realized how 
far ahead of his time Dr. Benson really was. 

Maybe I didn’t write because I never got 
the Ph.D. that Dr. Benson urged me 
toward. He would be pleased, I think, to 
know that even though I’m just a high- 
school English teacher, I have presented 
several academic papers at major con- 
ferences, that I’m on the education com- 
mittee, Illinois Commission on the Status 
of Women, and that I’m working on a book. 
I was never a serious student until! met Dr. 
Benson. He was a marvelous man. 


Sincerely, 


Elizabeth L. DaGue ’56 
June 8, 1979 


Dear Editor: 

One thing that history certainly bears 
out is that you can never hide the truth. It 
always comes out no matter how long it 
takes. — 

For over a year, the State Association of 
Auburn Supporters has been telling 
members of the Auburn Board of Trustees, 
Auburn Officials, Auburn Alumni, and 
people in general dedicated to a better 
Auburn that serious problems exist at 
Auburn University—not only in the 
athletic field, but also academically in 
several schools. Finally, at a recent Auburn 
Board of Trustees meeting the Deans of 
two schools made it public that their 
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In Memoriam 
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Jonathan Bell Lovelace ‘13 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., died June 2. As one of the 
pioneers of the investment company 
business, Mr. Lovelace was founder and 
chairman emeritus of the board of Capital 
Research and Management Company, one 


of the nation’s largest and oldest invest- - 


ment management firms which supervises 
mutual fund assets of more than $3.5 
billion. Mr. Lovelace served as president 
and a director of Capital Research and 
Management Company from the com- 
pany’s inception in 1931 until 1964 and as 
chairman of the board from 1964 until 
1972. He organized The Investment Com- 
pany of America—the largest mutual fund 
managed by Capital Research and Manage- 
ment Company—in 1933 and was its presi- 
dent and a director until 1962. He was 
chairman of the board from 1962 to 1970. 
Mr. Lovelace served on numerous cor- 
porate boards, including Capitol Records, 
Barker Brothers Corporation, Pacific In- 
demnity Company, Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and Walt Disney 
Productions. He has been a director and 
member of the Investment Committee of 
Children’s Hospital of Los Angeles and a 
trustee and member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery. After earning B.S. & M.S. 
degrees from Auburn, he served as a cap- 
tain in France during World War I and was 
in the investment business in Detroit for 
10 years before moving to California in 
1929. Mr. Lovelace is survived by his wife, 
Marie; three children, Jon B. Lovelace, Lin- 
da L. Brownigg and Cynthia L. Sears; eight 
grandchildren; and his sister, Helen 
Phillips (Mrs. James). - 


*“ * * 


Robert Ford Ellis 19 of Pensacola, Fla., 
died in 1977. He was an active member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Robert F. Ellis, anda 
son, Robert F. Ellis, Jr., ’43. 


*“* * 


John Oliver ’20 of Columbus, Miss., died 
November 11. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. John Oliver. 


William Alton Goode '26 of Florence 
died March 26 while visiting his daughter 
in Cocoa Beach, Fla. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. William A. Goode, a daughter, 
and a son, William A. Goode, Jr. 


** * 


John Pelham (Jack) Bailey ’27 of Lake 
Park, Fla., died May 28. Mr. Bailey was fac- 
tory manager of the Martin Company’s 
Omaha, Nebraska assembly plant during 
WWII, and executive vice president of the 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Co., 
and long-time managerial and technical 
consultant to the Air Force at Wright Field, 
in Dayton, Ohio. In 1955 he founded with 


his son-in-law, David R. Jones, Bailey- — 


Jones, Inc., Lawn Irrigation Contractors. 
Mr. Bailey was a licensed professional 


engineer. His is survived by his wife, Lillian 


_C. Bailey; one son, John P. Bailey, Jr.; a 


daughter, Kay Jones; all of Lake Park; a 
sister, Mrs. Marion B. Richardson '34 of 
Montgomery; and six grandaughters, Pen- 
ny J. Warmington, Emily, Cary, and Sara 
Jones, Susan and Caroline Bailey, and a 
grandson, John P. Bailey, III. 


* * * 


Francis Payne WHereford ‘27 of 
Montgomery died May 22 after an extend- 
ed illness. He was an active member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mary Scott Hereford; a son, 
Scott Hereford of Selma; four sisters, Mrs. 
Grace H. Hessell of Waverly, Ohio; Miss 
Julia Hereford and Miss Nannie Hereford, 
both of Nashville, Tenn., and Mrs. Flint 
Agee of Arcadia, Calif; two grandsons, 
Robert Scott Hereford, and William James 
Hereford, both of Selma. 


* * * 


Herman Virgil Salter '27 of Hueytown 
died May 2. Survivors include his wife, Es- 
telle Salter. 


George Raymond Kitchen, D.V.M.,’29 
of Sumter, S.C., died May 22. He practiced 
in Sumter and was later a full. time 
veterinarian with the Health Department. 
He was also a president of the State 
Association of Veterinary Medicine for one 
year. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth 
Wallace Kitchen. 


é 


* * * 


Grace Higgins '31 of Annandale, Va., 
died May 16. Survivors include a daughter, 
Elizabeth H. White of Annandale. 


James Elijah Robbins °32 of 
Montgomery died May 6. He was an active 
member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Mary Os- 
borne Robbins; a daughter Katherine Pool 
(Mrs. Benjamin E.) 69 of Montgomery,; a 
son, James E. Robbins, III, 65, of Durham, 
N.C.; and three grandchildren. 


Joseph Samuel Eddins ‘43 of Bir- 


mingham died in April. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Joseph S. Eddins. 


Robert Green Merrill, Jr., '43 of Bir- 
mingham died suddenly in November. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. Robert G. 
Merrill, Jr. 


** * 


Edward Sellers McCurdy °45 of 
Lowndesboro died May 17 after a brief ill- 
ness. Survivors include his wife, Hazel G. 
McCurdy; his mother, Mary G. McCurdy of 
Lowndesboro; four sons, Edward S. McCur- 


dy, Jr., Keith G. McCurdy, Jeffrey E. McCur- 
dy and Reese McCurdy, all of Lowndesboro; 
one sister, Mrs. Eva Milligan of Houston, 
Tex.; two brothers, Caswell G. McCurdy 
and Lewis H. McCurdy, both of 
Lowndesboro. 


Fund to Support 
Carl Benson 
Lectureship 


The Auburn University Foundation and 
the Auburn English Department are estab- 
lishing a fund to support a lecture series 
honoring the late Dr. Carl Benson. Dr. 
Benson, member of the English Depart- 
ment faculty from 1947 to 1974, was 
Hargis Professor of English and widely 
recognized for his unusual teaching ability. 

The Carl Benson Lectures in Twentieth- 
Century Literature regularly will bring a 
distinguished writer or prominent scholar 
in twentieth century literature in English 
to campus. The Benson Lecturer will make 
a formal presentation as well as hold 
informal discussions with students and 
faculty during his visit to Auburn. 

Dr. Bert Hitchcock, head of the English 
Department, calls such a memorial to Dr. 
Benson “a fitting tribute” to the man who 
introduced so many Auburn students to a 
love of literature in general and poetry in 
particular. 

Contributions, designated for the Carl 
Benson Memorial Fund, should be sent to 
the Auburn University Foundation, Auburn 
Alumni Association, Union Building, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Auburn Knights 
Hold Annual 
Reunion 


A group of Auburn alumni are polishing 
up their acts on the brasses, the winds, and 
the ivories in anticipation of the annual 
Auburn Knights Reunion the first 
weekend in August. Some of the folk will 
check in on Thursday at the Auburn Motor 
Lodge (previously known as the All- 
American Inn, Jovann Inn, Sportsman’s 
Lodge, etc.) and get in some practice before 
the big shindigs on Friday and Saturday 
nights. 

Friday night will feature the current 
campus Knights, followed by a 1950s group 
and then a Dixieland combo led by Bob Hill 
and a mixed alumni band led by Steve 
Means. 

By Saturday night the way-out-of-town 
folk will have arrived and tuned up and 
they'll be playing for themselves and others 
interested in reviving some memories and 
making some more. The Saturday music 
will be made by the original 1930 Knights, 
led by Earl Starnes; the 1942 wartime band 
led by Bobby Adair and Lynn Mitchell; the 
1948-49 Knights led by Bob Hurston; and 
another mixed alumni group. 

All former Knights and interested alum- 
ni are invited to attend. Tickets for the 
festivities including cocktail parties, a ban- 
quet, and the music will be available. 


John Palmer White 58 of Phenix City 
died January 29. He was an active member 
of the Auburn Alumni Aésociation. Sur- 


' vivors include his wife, Mrs. John P. White. 


* %* * 


Robert Taylor Cunningham ‘65 of 
Hazelhurst, Georgia, died March 22 after a 
five year struggle with cancer. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Victoria Lyle Cunningham, a 
daughter, Karen, and a son, John. 


x * * 


Sara Marie Dominick ‘76 of Bir- 


-mingham died in March. Survivors include 


her father, Frank Dominick. 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 6) 


schools were in an accreditation crisis. ‘I 
can’t remember any dean ever appearing 


_ before the board to appeal for the meeting 


of needs,” said Auburn University Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, Taylor 
Littleton. 

A letter from a professional firm 
employed to assess the engineering 
program needs said in part: 

1. No engineering institution com- 
parable to Auburn has_ poorer 
facilities. | 

2. The present situation at Auburn can — 
best be described as desperate and — 
worsening. : 

3. The situation is extremely critical. 

The School of Engineering and the 
School of Business are not the only schools 
facing serious problems. These problems 
did not just pop up. They have been 
developing at Auburn University for 
several years and worsening with the tim 
passing on the clock. | 

Since its organization, the State Associa- 
tion of Auburn Supporters has been under 
a verbal attack by the paid professional 
staff members of the National Alumni 
Association office. They have tried every 
way possible to discredit our creditability. 
They have told local Auburn Alumni 
groups that our organization was only set 
up as a political organization; that Ron ~ 
Creel was political and he was not in- — 
terested in Auburn’s good welfare; that 
S.A.A.S. was a splinter group made up of 
sore heads; that there were no problems at 
Auburn and everything was taken care of; 
and any other ridiculous statements that 
they felt would discredit our creditability. 
Their charges were not true and they knew 
it. 

The State Association of Auburn Sup- 
porters was organized because we saw a 
very desperate need to formulate a com- 
mittee to independently study rumors, 
charges, and conditions being circulated 
throughout Alabama. Tiying to get 


(Continued on Page 22) 


~ Mentor: Special 
_ Freshman Program 
Bites the Dust 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Sometimes deadlines, proofreading, alum- 
nalities —not to mention procrastination— 


_ extends the work on a story much longer 


than it should. Such was the case with the 
Mentor story below. When | finished it two 
months ago and checked with Director 
Marllin Simon and Vice President Taylor 
Littleton to see if there were any new 
— developments, it turned out there were. No 
freshman coming to Auburn this fall will 
find a Mentor waiting for him. Mentor has 


ss been a victim of proration. 
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The usual thing in such a case is to file 
the story in the trash basket, chastize one- 
self for goofing again, and start a new 
story. But I couldn’t bring myself to throw 
the Mentor story away. It tells us too much 
about how freshmen coming to Auburn 
feel, what they like and dislike, and what 
they need. Vice President Littleton, who 
has a special interest in the innovative 
program—even teaching in it—takes the 
optimistic point of view that Mentor has 


been “deferred.” He and Dr. Simon hope to 


see it reinstated in the fall of 1980 on a 


somewhat different basis, involving one 


quarter only and being available to all the 
freshmen who want to participate. In the 


meantime the somewhat modified story 


below tells us the way Mentor was for a 
special group of Auburn freshmen and 
— Auburn ercteon during the past three 
«years. 


Give an Auburn student a chance to pick 
his ideal class and he would probably select 


one with a small enrollment, an interested 
__ and interesting professor, no homework, 

and a great learning experience. Give an 
_ Auburn professor the chance to choose his 


or her ideal class and chances are it would 


be a small group of bright, interested stu- 


dents in a situation where al could enjoy 
learning together. 


For a small number of Auburn students 
and faculty, that ideal was met during the 


last three years in a program called Men- 


tor. Of the more than 2,000 students who 


came to-Auburn as freshmen last fall, 150 
were involved in a program that gave them 


something that most freshmen—in fact 
most Auburn students—miss: a small inter- 
disciplinary class with a professor and 


_ group of students one gets to know well. 


Mentor, named after the man who aided 


~ Odysses on his travels, grows out of a pro- 


gram on Institutional Renewal Through 
the Improvement of Teaching funded at 
Auburn by the Danforth Foundation. After 


- some initial unsureness as to how the Dan- 
_ forth money best could be used, the Institu- 


tional Renewal Committee sent a ques- 
ionnaire to selected faculty, students, and 
alumni. A common thread ran through 
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their responses. That thread, says Dr. 
Marllin Simon, director of Mentor, was the 
fear that “Auburn is getting too big. Au- 
burn is losing the personal touch; faculty 
don’t know students; students their first 
year see only graduate students; something 
essentially Auburn is being lost.” 

The Committee then decided, said Dr. 
Simon, “to involve the faculty in an on- 
going dialogue with small groups of stu- 
dents, to explore why the student is here, 
and what's here for thent to get—a kind of 
expanded orientation.” 


The result of that expanded orientation 


went on for three years at Auburn and 
students and faculty benefitted. After the 
Danforth money ran out the university 
funded Mentor. Almost all the student 
reactions were positive, said Dr. Simon, 
and provided a stack of student question- 
naires to back him up. Those question- 
naires provide a wealth of information, not 
just about the students’ reactions to Men- 
tor but their reactions to Auburn—the 
things they like and don’t like and the 
things they would like to see changed. 


Most of the students were very positive 


about Mentor and the way it helped them 
with their problems as freshmen. Sample 
comments: 

“No one at Auburn wants to y listen to 


students’ problems, but in Mentor the 


people want to know them.” 

“Being a freshmen one feels lost and 
[Mentor] gives a freshmen a sense of 
security and someone to go to with one’s 
problems.” 

“I felt as if I were really an individual and 
not just another number as it is in so many 
other colleges and universities. We could 
talk about anything that bothered us and 
there was always someone there to listen 
and help. We talked about study habits 
which I found extremely useful as I really 
had no idea of how to study.” 

“I thoroughly enjoyed the Mentor class 


because it gave me a chance to be part of 
something.” 

Mentor helped the faculty as well as the 
students. In addition to giving faculty that 
dreamed of classroom with interested, bright 
students in small numbers, it expanded 
their horizons says Dr. Simon. For many 
Auburn faculty, working with freshmen 
was a new experience. Some hadn't taught 
freshmen in years, and others hadn't seen a 
freshmen since they were undergraduates. 
Dr. Simon mentioned Dr. Ken Cadenhead 
in education and Dr. Pat Teer of the Vet 
School as examples of professors involved 
in the Mentor program for whom the con- 
cerns of freshmen are far removed from 
their everyday teaching lives. The expe- 
rience of Mentor, Dr. Simon said, “gets 
faculty back in touch with freshmen and 
the concerns they have and what freshmen 
don’t know and the problems they expe- 
rience. That helps get the faculty in touch 
with their own regular students, whether 
sophomores or graduate students.” 

In addition to helping the faculty be 
more aware of students and student con- 
cerns, the Mentor program also broadened 
faculty interchange on campus. 

“One of the faculty working in the Men- 
tor program said the other day, ‘You know, 


I bet I know thirty people from the faculty I 


didn’t know a year ago— they are from 
different departments all over campus and 
I know them well enough that I can call 
them and ask them to do something for me 
and I know in advance they won't say no. I 
know I won't have to talk them into it. I can 
just say that I’m Joe with the Mentor pro- 
gram, I need help, and I'll get it.’ Soa 
feeling has been developed among the staff, 
a feeling that they are doing something 
worthwhile, and they’ve added a new com- 
pound to the university form,” says Dr. 
Simon. 7 

The faculty Mentors “had a reputation 
as good and interesting teachers,” before 


they were asked to join the Mentor pro- 
gram, said Dr. Simon. And they came from 
all over campus—20 different departments 
in seven schools—and included a couple of 
deans and assistant deans, some depart- 
ment heads, one vice president, and a 
number of senior faculty. 


The Mentor program was a three quar- 
ter endeavor. The first quarter the group 
met with Mentors in small groups, getting 
to know the Mentor, the campus, and each 
other. In the second quarter they turned to 
specialized courses, but not the type they 
were apt to run across in everyday college 
work. Each student participated in an 
interdisciplinary course created to broaden 
the student's education and help him decide 
what to look for in a college education. The 
final quarter the students returned to their 
initial groups of, by now, old friends. 


In their Mentor meetings, students dis- 
cussed how college differs from high school, 
where to go for help on campus, the value 
of a general education, how education 
differs from training, how to manage time, 
and choice of career and life goals. 


They also wrote position papers, took 
field trips, read and discussed essays, kept 
journals, met outside specialists, met in a 
variety of settings such as the library or the 
Mentor’s home. Students went in groups to 
see plays, lectures, and movies and then 
followed up with discussion. Faculty men- 
tors helped students in any way possible, 
including in learning more about them- 
selves in such ways as following up on 
placement tests and aptitude tests taken in 
pre-college counseling. 


“Many people graduate without ever 
going to the Student Counseling Service to 
find out what those tests mean,” says Dr. 
Simon. The mentors and students talked to 
people from the counseling service “about 
what choices those tests indicate are open.” 
The tests “don’t define people. They just 
help the person to know himself and his 
options, to learn something else about 
himself,” explains Dr. Simon. 

No effort was made in Mentor to put 
students and faculty from the same curricu- 
lum together. In fact the opposite was 
encouraged. As Dr. Simon, who is on the 
physics faculty, explained: “Engineers are 
going to meet other engineers. However, 
they may never meet a novelist, a professor 
in the School of Education, or a veterinar- 
ian. The same is true for someone in the 
arts. A student in Arts and Sciences is not 
likely to be exposed to an engineering pro- 
fessor. But that’s part of education—letting 
them see what's available. Who knows— 
maybe that student is in engineering because 
Daddy wants him to be and his interests lie 
in another area entirely, but he or she has 
never had a chance to find that out.” 

Looking back on his Mentor experience, 
one student said, “I had a place where I 
could let all my hostilities out and a place 
where I could ask questions I needed the 
answers to but was afraid to ask elsewhere.” 

Another said, ‘Believe me, your first 
quarter down here, you are full of ques- 
tions. We were given questionnaires and 
topics for discussion that helped us think 


‘about what we were doing and that prompt- 


ed us to stop and evaluate ourselves. Men- 


verse 


tor truly helped me get acquainted with 
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- Auburn.” 


“Overall, the Mentor program has been 


very rewarding. It has helped me to remain 


stable in my beliefs,” said a third. “It has 
helped me to reassure myself in the goals I 
have set for my career.” 

“Very helpful,” one student wrote, in 
aiding ‘critical decisions and adjustments.” 

The student who found the program 
“very beneficial to me as a freshman,” 
explained further that “it helped me make 
it clear that I am an individual and can be 
treated as one. In other words, I discovered 
that I was not just one student face among 
17,500. I was treated as a person.” 

“Getting to know several ‘famous and 
well-known’ professors of the university 


made me feel more a part of Auburn. Anda 


big part of Auburn is in me now. Men- 
tor...is an eye-opening experience.” 

“I found myself wanting to go to Mentor 
because I knew that if I had problems with 
school, I could always ask the other mem- 
bers of the group for advice and also feel 
less sorry for myself when I heard that they 
had the same problems. We could talk 
about things like the energy crisis, if ethics 
should be taught in schools, and how being 
a freshman at Auburn changed your life.” 

“The Mentor Program has helped change 
my attitude about education,” said another 
student. “The new program has impressed 
me in that I see Auburn University trying 


to increase the communication between all 


of those involved at Auburn. Programs 
such as this help create an atmosphere that 
will help to better college education for 
students.” 

A student who Sxpistred that the most 
important change freshmen face is “learn- 
ing to be more independent and the change 
that will scare you to death is having to 
grow up in such a short period of time,” 
found that Mentor offered “security and 
made the dramatic change of growing up a 
more acceptable happening. I feel that Iam 
a better person for coming to Auburn and 
taking part in the Mentor Program.” 

In summary, ‘As a first quarter fresh- 
man, one doesn’t know what to do and it 
helps to have someone who really knows to 
‘unconfuse’ you.” 

The questionnaire asked Mentor partic- 


ipants about things at Auburn they found. 


disappointing, things they'd change, and 


things they’d keep the same. In things they 
found disappointing in the midst of all the 
individual grousing (“having to study more 
than in high school,” “all the F’s I got in 
chemistry,” “having to take English com- 
position”) came some general complaints 
shared by many of the students, such as: 

“Math and chemistry classes were far 
too big to really get enough attention from 
the professor. Therefore, I didn’t do as well 
as I feel I could have done in a smaller 
class.” 

Many other students also complained 
about class size and found most disappoint- 
ing: “Getting into a chemistry class with 
400 students; My history class was much 


too large; the large classes in history; the — 


large size of classes therefore, I was unable 
to ask questions and gain any information 
without tracking down the teacher all over 
Haley Center; the math class with more 
than 200 people and a rapid pace; a lecture 
class so large that it is hard to pay atten- 
tion.” 

Perhaps this student best summed up 
the disappointments: “The large classes. 
There was an impersonal feeling that kind 
of dampened the outlook of the class. The 
large classes mean lack of attention to the 
students. It’s hard just being a number. You 
feel left out and hopeless. If you get to 
know your instructors, it makes a dif- 
ference.” 

Among the things that students found 


most pleasing about their first year at 


Auburn were: 


“The attitude of my instructors. I felt as 


though they were each concerned with me 
and tried to help me when I needed it. This 
does not apply to my history class of 250 
people....Realizing that hard and long hours 
of studying paid off....The Mentor class 
which enabled me to learn in an indirect 
manner about myself and others....Certain 
classes, such as Honors English and Men- 
tor, were small enough that I got to know 
the teachers quite well and the classes were 
informal enough that learning was enjoy- 
able....Finding out that the teachers wer- 
en’t as bad as expected....My involvement 
in my combined calculus-physics class. In 
this class my intructors have taught me the 
basics in such a way that I now enjoy the 
course....Finally making 90 on a math test 
after failing or barely passing the previous 
eight....Enjoyment of the Mentor Program- 
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to....Proving 


it was the only class I looked forward 
a teacher had my grades 
wrong (beating the system)....Finding I 
could adjust from my small high school 
situation to a large college situation—from 
300 students to 18,000....Passing math with 
a decent grade and an English teacher's 
being concerned....My Spanish class. It was 
the first year, third quarter, and a class of 
about 10-12 students and we all learned a 
lot and became very close to the teacher 
..Responding and learning on my own 
since the professor was not very good and 
not concerned about the students’ under- 
standing....The first test I passed. It took 
quite some time but when I finally learned 
how and what to study it was.a‘great fee- 


ling....The friendliness 04 the people and 


being a member of the " Medtor. group- 
...Getting to know many of my teachers. In 
high school, I was told that college teachers 
didn’t care if you passed or failed, I found 
this to be untrue and have talked to my 
teachers after class when I have problems.” 

Just as they found many different things 
about Auburn pleasing, both a part of the 
university and personally, the freshman 
involved in Mentor had many changes to 
recommend also. Those recommended 
changes included: 

“Freshmen should at least be required to 
talk to their dean....Need more personal 
interaction with teachers....Class attend- 
ance should be required for all classes 
.. here should be some restrictions on 
fraternities and sororities that would not 
permit freshmen to join, pledge, or in any 
way affiliate with one until he or she has 
been through one quarter at Auburn. Too 
many students flunk out because of their 
pledgeship....History classes should be 
smaller....Make English a five hour course 
and for two quarters....Give students some 
information about ‘drop and add’ before 
they have to go through it....Improve the 
orientation program and assign all fresh- 
men an advisor, preferably in their field, to 
help them with scheduling and other hea- 
daches....Offer better counseling to help 
with deciding on a major....It should be 
easier to get an advisor....Require a physi- 
cal fitness program....Freshman need a bet- 
ter way of finding out about campus acti- 
vities....Freshmen need to be more informed 
about university services and about the 
university in general ....Have special for- 
eign language classes for those who never 
had any in high school ....Limit class size 
and make it mandatory that each first quar- 
ter freshman go to each resource room or 
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help session (including library tours, etc.) 

...Make academics as strongly stresses as 
out-of-class activities ....Try to develop a 
Mentor-like program for all freshmen....Re- 
duce class size and make English teachers — 
someone other than graduate students 
om Freshmen should not be allowed to take 
more than 17 hours....Require more in- 
volvement for freshmen so that they can 


quickly feel a part of Auburn....A lighter 


load for first quarter freshmen so they can 
better adjust to all the changes....Not influ-_ 
ence freshman students to take biology 
their first quarter. It is too hard for a first — 
quarter freshman until he has learned 
something about good study habits... Cut 
down class size....Have teachers realize: i 


that students are involved in a new expe-. 
rience and need help, not hinderance in — 
college....Offer a course in College Survival cf 
101—particularly I think each’ discipline , 


should have an orientation class... Make 
the classes smaller and try to keep the his- © - 
tory professor from covering the material © 
so fast....Have smaller history classes (or < ; 


better sound systems)....All freshmen should ; | , 


have at least one class under a senior . 
professor.” s 
But despite all the changes the freshmen 
recommended, they found many things — 
about Auburn they wanted to keep. Not 
surprisingly Mentor turned up regularly, 
but some things freshmen wanted to keep 
were unexpected—for instance requiring 
basic subjects and mandatory physical edu- 
cation. | | 

Some of the things about Auburn that 
Mentor participants wanted to see main- 
tained included: 

“The Auburn traditions (Cake Race, 
Wreck Tech Parade, etc.)....The Mentor 
Program should be maintained and ex- 
panded. It has helped me a lot....Basic 
courses: I like the idea of freshmen taking 
English and history. I think these are 
needed in order to produce a well-rounded 
student....The friendly people....The small 
classes in English....Preregistration, study 
labs, and Mentor....Required liberal arts 
courses....Taking PE 101....Having dorm 


_ mothers fill everyone in on what to do....The 


great English program....The friendly at- 
mosphere at Auburn and everyone willing 
to help you find out things you don't 
know.... The willingness of faculty and fel- 
low students to help you out....Resource 
rooms for various subjects....Mandatory 
PE....Pre-college counseling....Requiring 

history and English for freshmen so we can 


get it over with.” 


Marilyn Byrd: 


Young Actress 

In New York 

By Kathy Graves Henderson ’76 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Although her 


_ fulltime job as a corporate legal assistant 
with a New York law firm and her night- 


‘time pursuit of an M.A. injournalism from 
New York University limits her time, 
Kathy Graves Henderson ’76 maintains an 
avid interest in theatre. Luckily for us, the 
combination of her interests in Auburn, 


theatre, and journalism led her to write the 


story below for The Alumnews. 


At the moment, Marilyn Byrd '77 is 
working as a legal secretary. Before that, 
she was unemployed for four months, and 


_ before that, she was, at various times, a 


waitress, a secretary at the Juilliard School, 


_ a telephone solicitor for TV Guide, and a 


secretary at Better Homes and Gardens. 


These jobs don’t appear on Marilyn’s — 


resume, even though she is constantly job 


i hunting and sometimes sends out 10 
- mailings to potential employers in one 


week. Clerical work has helped her make 


ends meet in New York fortwo years while 


she studies and auditions to break into her 


chosen profession—acting. 


Marilyn, a native of Enterprise, enrolled 
in Auburn’s Theater Department in the fall 


of 1973. She delighted audiences over the 


next four years with her portrayals of Ado 
Annie in Oklahoma, Sally Bowles in 
Cabaret, Adelaide in Guys and Dolls, and 
seven other roles. ‘‘The best thing about my 
training at Auburn was that I got a lot of 
on-stage experience with good parts,’’ she 
says. “Also, Auburn has some of the finest 


~ facilities in. the Southeast.” 
After completing her B.F.A., Marilyn — 
_ arrived in New Yorkin September 1977. ‘‘I 
_ came because this is the place to get jobs,” 


she says. “It was not an easy decision for 


_ me. The South is a comfortable place to be.” 
She moved in with her sister, who has since 
‘moved to Boston to help run a Shakespeare 


company, and spent her first year doing a 
lot of typing. “I panicked when I first got up 
here,’ she confesses. “I had an inferiority 
complex. I felt like everybody I met was 
talented.” _ Gradually she began taking 
dasses in voice, diction, and j jazz and tap 
dancing. 

Last September, Marilyn decided she was 
ready to begin looking for acting jobs. She 
had 8 x 10 glossy photographs taken, 
stapled resumes on the back, and began the 
never-ending process of mailing them 
out—at a cost of 50¢ per mailing—to 
agents, producers, and casting directors. 
The purpose of this expensive procedure is, 
of course, to be “discovered.” At worst, her 
picture might get filed away into obscurity 
with hundreds of others; at best, a producer 
might see her photograph and _ think, 
“She's just the type I’ve been hoping to 


find.” 


She also watched for “open calls” in 
trade papers such as Variety and jumped 
into the grind of auditioning. It is not plea- 
sant work, especially for beginners such as 
Marilyn who are not members of Actors 
Equity, the theatrical union. Many of the 
best auditions are closed to non-union 
members. Others place non-members at 
the bottom of long waiting lists. 

Getting into the union is like Catch-22: 
it's hard to get in unless you have a part, 
and it's hard to get a part unless you're in. 
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GUYS AND DOLLS— Marilyn Byrd ‘77 had ten credits for roles in Auburn Theatre productions when she left 
for the big city, including that of Adelaide i in Guys and Dolls. — 


One way is to be accepted into a regional 
theater company. Or,as Marilynsays, “You 
can go to an open call and be wonderful and 
have them say they'll get pee Equity card 
for you.” 

In January she landed a part in Rain- 
bows, an off-off broadway “showcase” 
production that ran for three weekendsina 
150-seat theater in Greenwich Village. Like 
most off-off broadway shows, it ,was 
produced for little money. Marilyn worked 
for nothing—indeed, she comments, 
‘They didn’t even have money for heat. I 
could see my breath during half the rehear- 
sals.” 

She calls the play itself “self-indulgent 
and awful,” but it served its purpose as a 
showcase for the playwright and actors. 
Even though it wasn’t reviewed, Marilyn 
emerged with a New York credit for her 
resume. 

During her four-month period of un- 
employment earlier this year, Marilyn 
attended acting workshops and continued 
her other lessons. She also went to three 
auditions a week for summer stock and off 
broadway shows. “It has taken me a good 
nine months to establish any kind of audi- 
tion technique,” she says. “At Auburn it 
was like we were an ensemble company. 
We always worked with the same people, 
so we. knew who the competition was. 
Here, you don’t know what anybody else is 
doing. Even if I don’t get anything, I know 
auditioning is good for me.” 

Marilyn loves to tell about talking her 
way into a closed regional company audi- 
tion by dropping the name of a person she 
knew in the company. She laughs at the 
irony of being ignored one minute and be- 
ing ushered in to meet the producers a few 
minutes later. The entertainment business 
is not unlike other businesses— 
connections are important. 

This summer, Marilyn is turning her 
attention to commercials. She has begun a 
new wave of mailings to commercial agents 
and says she would love to get into a 
splashy ad like Dr. Pepper. Once again she 


faces the problem of not being a member of 


the Screen Actors Guild or the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Artists, 
but she hopes an agency will think she has 
“the look they want’’ and help her get a 


SAG or AFTRA card. | 
When she isn’t working, Marilyn enjoys 


seeing friends—most of whom are actors 
and actresses—including Auburn 
graduates Tommy Canary '77, Joyce Flém- 
ing °77, Cindy Nicholson ’77, and Tom 
Jones. She lives in a large, sunny apartment 
at the upper tip of Manhattan in the 
shadow of the George Washington Bridge 
and the Cloisters museum. Rents are 
cheaper there, and she likes the quiet Irish 
neighborhood. 

Although she has taken lessons to get rid 
of it, her Southern accent is still noticeable 
to some New Yorkers. ‘‘Most people are 
really curious,” she says with amusement. 
“They want to know all about the South. 
One day a guy from California asked me, 
‘Have you ever worn one of those hoop 
skirts?’ He said it like he thought I was 
brought up wearing ringlets down my back. 
People have romantic views about the 
South. : 

“Of course I play it for all it’s worth,” she 
admits. “I use the fact that I was a 
cheerleader in high school and I was in a 


sorority at Auburn. A Juilliard student once 


told me, ‘You don’t know how lucky you are 
that you went to a big football school and 
you have all those college stories to tell.’ 
And it’s true! I did things that lots of other 
people have never done.” 

Marilyn's life in New York seems ex- 
citing, yet she lives with a constant uncer- 
tainty about the future that most people 
would find unsettling. She confirms this 
perception, saying, “I go in cycles. I'll get 


Marilyn Byrd ’77 


really down for a few days and then all of a 
sudden I start going to all these auditions 
and really hustling. It’s up and down.” 


She is able to cope because she has a 


‘goal—"I want to be a working actress... I 


want, to be a professional” — and she has. 
confidence in her talent. ‘‘I have never felt 
that I wouldn’t eventually make my living 
as an actress, she says. “I don’t give myself 
a certain amount of time to make it or I'll go 
back home and marry the guy next door.” 


Marilyn knows, of course, that there are 
thousands of other young hopefuls in New 
York, and her reaction is straightforward: 
“I find it extremely depressing.” But she’s 
sticking with it, waiting for a producer who 


© — needs a five-foot-two redhead with green 


eyes and ten resume credits from the 
Telfair Peet Theatre. ‘‘I feel really lucky 
that I know what I want to do,” she says. 


‘T’ve got friends from high school who are 


~ still bumming around and just don’t know. 


I may be doing something crazy, but at least 
I know what I want to do.” 


Theatre Department 
Has Tradition of 
Great Performances 
By Allison Bradley 79 


The final act of the play is over. The cur- 
tain falls, and the audience roars with 
applause. Auburn’s Theatre Department 
has successfully produced another play. 


Auburn’s Theatre has been successful 
since its beginning. Through the unique 
theatrical talents of the late Telfair B. Peet, 
the Theatre Department has been able to 
achieve excellence in the training of drama 
students and entertaining Auburn 
audiences. In 1948, Mr. Peet, who helped 
foster the performing arts at Auburn, es- 
tablished the Drama Department and serv- 
ed as head until his death in 1965. 


Before the Theatre Department began, 
students interested in drama looked to the 
Auburn Players to get a chance to perform. 
The Auburn Players, who began in 1919, 
were a conglomerate of non-professionals 
around the Auburn-Opelika community 
who put on plays and toured the southeast. 


Today, drama _ students perform, 
rehearse, and study in the Telfair B. Peet 
Theatre. At any time during the year, you 
can pass by the building, peer into the base- 
ment, and see students diligently design- 
ing, ironing, fitting costumes, or styling 
wigs. They are preparing for another 
performance—a perfect performance. 


Dr. Vincent Angotti, who has been the 
head of the Theatre Department for the 
past year, uphoids the tradition of Auburn 
theatre excellence. Recently, Dr. Angotti, 
who earned his M.A. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Kansas, received the Amoco 
Medallion of Excellence for his outstanding 
contribution to the American College 
Theatre Festival. 


According to Dr. Angotti, the primary 
goal of the department is to offer high 
quality training in the field of theatre. ‘The 
department has multiple purposes,” ex- 
plained Dr. Angotti. “Students receive 
training in many areas of theatre and 
develop theatre experience in multiple 
roles and plays. The theatre also serves the 
community as a_semi-professional 


organization which provides aultural ex- 
periences. 

“The department is peculiar,” continued 
Dr. Angotti, “in that it is not only an 
academic department, but it has become a 
business or producing organization that 
serves the University and also the Auburn- 
Opelika community.” 

Each year the theatre becomes more 
successful. The number of yearly produc- 
tions and performances can not be ex- 
panded fast enough to meet audience de- 
mand. “Since season ticket sales have in- 
creased by 160 per cent over last year, we 
need more academic and production expan- 
sion, but this requires more faculty and 
more money, explained Dr. Angotti. 

Currently, the department consists of 50 
theatre majors, 250 non-majors (people 
who are minoring in theatre or just taking a 
few theatre courses), and six faculty 
members. Another faculty position will be 
added in the fall. Marilyn Powel will 
become the director of marketing, and will 
be responsible for publicity, promotion, art 
administration, and production program- 
ming. Other members of the faculty in- 
clude: Dr. Cleveland Harrison and Dr. 
Ralph Miller, associate professors; Patrick 
Acampora, technical director; William 
Evans, set designer; and Francis Fuselier, 
costume designer. 

According to Dr. Angotti, the musicals 
are the most popular plays and also the 
most expensive to produce. “Last quarter,” 
he explained, ‘‘the musical ‘South Pacific’ 
cost $6,000 for nine performances. This 
was the actual cost of the play, which in- 
cludes costumes, set design, and publicity. 
There are many steps involved in produc- 
ing a play. Most people think it is a 
secretive process or.even a simple one. 
They do not realize that the production of a 
play is a very complex process.” 

Plays to be performed are planneda year 
in advance. In the fall of each year, 
auditions are held for all the plays to be per- 
formed during the year. The director for 
each play then starts to coordinate artistic 
elements and is constantly in conferences 
and meetings to gather information about 


CHOREOGRAPHY —Karla Vinson (right) shows 
Betty Nelson a possible dance routine for You're A 
Good Man, Charlie Brown. 
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his particular play. The director is respon- 
sible for getting the play in order. 

To give the reader an idea of the 
chronology of producing a play, Dr. Ralph 
Miller, the director, talked about “South 
Pacific.” 

“We picked ‘South Pacific’,’ said Dr. 
Miller, “because we wanted to doa play that 
utilized a lot of people, and since a musical 
would involve the Theatre Department 


and the Music Department, we decided to 
do that.” 


“We had more people involved in 
producing ‘South Pacific’ than we've ever 
had before,’ continued Dr. Miller. “Count- 
ing all the people from both departments, 
there were between 120 and 130 people 
taking part in the play. It was the 
magnitude of the play that not only made 
the production of the play so complex, but 
it made my job as director more complex. 


“The director is a coordinator, an inter- 
preter, and a communicator,’ explained 
Dr. Miller. “I spent all of fall quarter plan- 
ning South Pacific.’ My job was to analyze 
the script and develop my own concept of 
the play. I had to try and take the ideas of 
the play and bring them to life through 
visual ideas, such as body movements and 
voice. After I cast the actors, I spent 
between four and five weeks trying to get 
them to understand my concept of the play, 
act out my concept of the play, and then 
carry that concept over to the audience.” 
All that planning © succeeded. ‘South 
Pacific” had a sell-out crowd every night. If 
you didn’t get your tickets in advance, you 
didn't get to see the play. 

In preparing and performing in the 
plays, the theatre students exercise their 
knowledge of the theatre. The curriculum 
is divided into Performance courses and 
Design and Technical Theatre. In Perfor- 
mance courses, the students study acting, 
directing, and art administration. In the 
Design and Technical Theatre, the 
students learn about set design, costume 
design, lighting, and sound. To effectively 
teach the students, the faculty is versatile. 
Members of the faculty act, direct, and 
teach. 

Summer quarter is the time for advanced 
theatre students to get more involved with 
the production of plays. This summer, 
students will get to take on bigger parts in 
the production of the plays, which include 
the comedies “Plaza Suite” and “You Can't 
Take It With You” and a musical, “You're a 
Good Man, Charlie Brown.” 

“Summer season offers a new theatre ex- 
perience for the students, ’ said Dr. Angot- 
ti. “During normal season, one play will 
run for several days, but during the summer 
months we have a repertory theatre. We 
will have three plays running with 28 per- 
formances. Only 40 people will be par- 
ticipating in them.” It is during this time 
that the students are given the opportunity 
to handle choreography, set design, and 
musical direction by themselves. | 

For Betty, Nelson and Karla Vinson, who 
are sophomores in theatre, the summer ex- 
perience is proving to be a challenge. They 
are responsible for the choreography in 
‘“‘You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown.” 

“We are responsible for all the dance 
numbers in the show,’ explained Betty. 
“We make up all the dances, and then teach 
them at rehearsal. In the morning, we build 
sets, hang lights, and make props. In the 
afternoon, we rehearse. The students do 
everything, and this is what makes it sucha 
challenge. 

“There is even a greater challenge, ’ con- 


tinued Betty, “in that we are rehearsing for 


all three plays to be performed this 
summer, and since there are the same 
students in all three plays, the students 
must learn to plan their time, and use their 
theatre experience to make sure that the 
productions will be a success.’ 

Perhaps it is the experience and 


challenge that has made the enrollment for 
summer quarter double over last year. Or, 
perhaps it is the thrill of participating in | 
the production of a play, and the feeling of 


accomplishment -when the audience 
applauds the final act. Each time the faculty 
watch the students perform, they are 
watching the results of their teaching and 
so is the public. By the time this Alumnews 
is in your hands, performances of ‘You're a 
Good Man, Charlie Brown” will have 


already started, and the other plays will be 


nearing their first staging. If you're in 
Auburn, and if you're lucky, maybe you can 
get a ticket to join the fun in Telfair B. Peet 
Theatre. 


POSING—Actors and Actresses in two of the Auburn Theatre Department's summer productions took time 
out from dress rehersals to pose for Photographer Jim Killian. The top photo pictures the cast of You’re A Good 
Man, Charlie Brown and the bottom a scene from Plaza Suite. 
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Dr. S. Allen Edgar: 
Poultry Researcher 
And Teacher 

By Drue D. Prior ’80 


When Dr. S. Allen Edgar chose to pursue 
a career in poultry pathology rather than 
human medicine, his father showed more 
than a little disappointment. On the 
midwest farm where Dr. Edgar’s father 


grew up, the chicken held the lowest status 
among the animals. ‘Only the kids and the 

- housewives fiddled with the chickens,” 
_ leaving the important work, plowing, 


cultivating, and harvesting to the men. But 
Dr. Edgar's broiler research at Auburn 
University involves some highly 
sophisticated “fiddling” and has resulted in 
a vaccine used to cure coccidiosis in 
chickens. 

Dr. Edgar began his career as a poultry 
pathologist in 1947, after spending several 
years investigating human diseases on 
various tropical islands. 

“I had a big decision to make—whether 
to stay in human medicine or to begin work 
in poultry. Although my training was in 
pathology, I had worked on immunity 
while I was at the University of Wisconsin 
and was attracted to it. I decided, of course, 


_ tocome to Auburn, and I've never regretted 
it. 


Dr. Edgar has received several research 
grants over the past thirty-two years and 
has done extensive work to improve the 
poultry industry throughout the Southeast. 
The development of the coccidiosis vaccine 
proved economically beneficial for both 
national and international poultry growers 
and has aided Auburn in maintaining high 
quality agricultural/ poultry research. The 
royalties gained from Dr. Edgar’s research 
have been invested in Auburn research 
facilities and equipment and have been 
used to promote graduate work in poultry 


science and the humanities. Through other 


important research, Dr. Edgar has in- 
fluenced the establishment of procedures 
which reduce the condemnation rate of 


_ processed poultry and contributed to the 


guidelines for Federal regulations for the 
inspection of processed poultry. Dr. 
Edgar's interest in the processing and 
marketing of broilers grew from his in- 
vestigation of the point of condemnation of 
processed poultry, and he continues to 
teach an undergraduate course in process- 
ing and marketing. Though mainly in- 
volved with graduate students, Dr. Edgar 
enjoys working with the undergraduates. 
“The graduate students are pretty sober,” 
commented Dr. Edgar. ‘You know they’re 
going to research the topic. The un- 
dergraduates, on the other hand, need to be 
stimulated, and it’s rewarding to watch 
their interest grow.” Randy Loy Williams 
‘78 was in Dr. Edgar's processing and 
marketing class, and he recently nominated 
Dr. Edgar as his favorite professor. ‘‘Dr. 
Edgar creates a unique incentive and 
applies it directly to practical situations,” 
Randy pointed out. Dr. Edgar has definite 
ideas about classroom teaching techniques 
and employs them in his lectures and oc- 
casional class field trips. 


“There are two ways of teaching. One 
way is to ‘spoon feed’ the students, and the 
other is to stimulate them to think and to 
introduce them to the real world. The 
‘spoon feeding’ method involves a perfect 
lecture. Nothing is taken out of context, 
everything is presented in a very, very 
systematic way, and the students don’t have 
any questions to ask. They don’t have to 
think; they just write down the notes. 

“I had an ‘eye-opener’ while I was at 
Kansas State assisting in biology and 
zoology under two people. One instructor 
was the finest lecturer I'd ever sat under— 
as far as organization was concerned—he 
didn’t leave any questions unanswered. The 
other instructor gave the students just 
enough to get started. They were asking me 
questions all of the time, and I thought 
‘why doesn’t he do a better job of teaching 
these students with his lecture?’ But a year 
later, when all of the students took an ex- 
amination on the subject, the students of 
the teacher who taught so well averaged 
one grade less than the students of the 
teacher who made them think. 

“The point is, he did make them think 
and they had to struggle. I guess if I’m go- 
ing to work these kids, I’m going to have to 
do a little of that too.” 

And while Dr. Edgar turns out top-notch 
students, he likes to see them placed in well 
paying jobs. “They've done real well on the 
outside,” commented Dr. Edgar. ‘The one 
thing I try to instill in the students is that 
there is nothing wrong with making 
money and making a good living, but this 
idea has been sort of a ‘dirty word’ in society 


in recent years. Especially, I think, some 


areas of the universities have been guilty of 
this assumption. I try to explain that mak- 
ing money is good—if you do it honestly 
and if you're doing someone some good 
while you're doing it.” 

One of the many beneficial products of 
Dr. Edgar’s “good living” philosophy is a 
fellowship financed through his research 
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gains. The S. Allen Edgar Fellowship in the 
Humanities was established through Dr. 
Edgar’s efforts by Auburn University and is 
awarded to outstanding graduate students 
in the liberal arts. Dr. Edgar explained his 
interest in the humanities in an article, 
“Science and the Humanities—Two 
Cultures at Auburn” which appeared in the 
May, 1966 Alumnews: “I believe the gap 
that exists between the humanist and 
scientist is a lack of communication of 


knowledge—thus a lack of wisdom. I am - 


more concerned about what can be done to 
improve the situation in the future than 
with what is wrong now or what has been 
wrong in the past.” The fellowship con- 
summates Dr. Edgar's desire to bridge the 
gap between science and the humanities, 
and also brings to attention his concern for 
the education of all students. 

Dr. Edgar is well respected as both a 
professor and a pathologist. Several com- 
mittees benefit from Dr. Edgar’s expertise, 
and he has published a substantial number 
of papers and articles, both scientific and 
popular. Dr. Edgar has been the deserving 
recipient of a number of awards, the most 
recent being the Workhorse Award of 
1978, presented by the Southeastern 
Poultry and Egg Association. Currently, 
Dr. Edgar is involved in Congressional 
hearings concerning the poultry industry, 
where he has been called on to serve as an 
advisor. 

Away from the classroom and the office, 
Dr. Edgar takes long walks through the 
open land and looks forward to the season 
when he can go turkey hunting with 
friends. Dr. Edgar relates well to people, 
both native to America and international. 
He enjoys working in the Poultry Science 
Department and devotes a large amount of 
time to the poultry industry, which he 
describes as “elite.” He finds his students 
stimulating and refreshing and considers 
the Auburn area agreeable with his 
lifestyle. As Dr. Edgar continues to 


Favorite Professors 


research and teach, his students, as Randy 
Williams knows, learn the poultry industry 
from ‘one of the finest instructors they've 
ever had at Auburn.” 


Dean Roger Allen 
Teacher of the 
Old School 


By Rosy Evans ’80 


If you ever get the fancy to know what's 
been going on in Auburn since the 1920's, 
just drive down Wrights Mill Road until 
you come to a southern-style, red brick 
home set off from the road with two stately 
wooden columns in front. To be sure you're - 
in the right place, look down to the left 
column and see if there is a long black 
mailbox hanging unobtrusively about two 
inches from the bottom of the column. If 
there is, you are at the home of Dean Roger 
Allen °18, professor of chemistry from 
1928-41 and dean of Science and Literature 
from 1941-67. 

He’s a sprightly fellow whose eyes 
sparkle as he leans back to tell stories of the 
“spicy characters” who once roamed the 
Auburn campus. One wonders if he realizes 
that now he is one of those “saucy 
characters” that someone else remembers 
when reminiscing about Auburn college 
days. | 
Dean Allen sticks out in one student's 
mind who asked that he be featured as an 
Alumnews Favorite Professor. William 
Wolfe °36, a retired textile engineer from 
Thomaston, Ga., had Dean AHen for 
freshman chemistry and quantitative 
analysis. Although it’s been a long time, 
Mr. Wolfe realizes that Dean Allen made a 
lasting impression on him. Mr. Wolfe es- 
pecially remembers the interest Dr. Allen 
took in his students. “He was an excellent 
teacher from the old school. He felt that it 
was important for everyone to learn and he 
felt it was his responsibility to do his best so 
that his students could learn. He was an all 
around good fellow who made you feel at 
ease in class. He was somebody you could 
joke with.” To sum it up, “he’s not the type 
of man you could forget. It says something 
when a teacher you had 47 years ago still 
sticks out in your mind.” 

It's no wonder students learned in Dean 
Allen’s classes. He developed a deliberate 
strategy to keep the students interested in 
the day’s lecture. Sometimes he would dis- 
cuss the difference between little boy 
molecules and little girl molecules. Other 
times he would “keep the boys from falling 
asleep’ by describing a gaseous molecule 
that was flitting about as Gloria Swanson. 
A smart cookie, Dean Allen would always 
seat Dean Spidle’s home economics girls on 
the front row of the auditorium to insure 
that all eyes would be on the front of the 
room. 

His reliable “old school” recipe for 
teaching was centered ona philosophy that 
is as basic as our five senses. He would keep 
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the information to be covered to a 
minimum and repeat it as often as time 
permitted using as many of the five sensory 
avenues as possible. This was easy in a 
chemistry class. Students could taste or 
smell a chemical demonstration taking 
place in front of them, while Dean Allen 
was reinforcing the information orally and 
visually by lecturing and writing on the 
board. Dean Allen says that copious 
notetaking was encouraged in the class, 


thus employing the sense of feel. Dean 


Allen points out that he was no educational 
specialist; in fact, he never had any educa- 
tion courses. Nevertheless, he drove home 
those basic points and kept the class on its 
toes. Spontaneity was a key element in his 
lectures. ‘Sometimes one of the graduate 
students would accidentally, but on pur- 
pose, start a fire in one of the lab sinks and 
we'd have to put it out with some kind of 
fire extinguisher. Well,” he quips, “It kept 
them awake.” 

In December of 1941, Dr. Allen was 
“borrowed” from the chemistry depart- 
ment to serve as temporary dean in the 
School of Science and Literature, a tem- 
porary position he held for 26 years. Back 
then, Dean Allen was never known to shut 
his office door during student conferences. 
Today administrators are expected to shut 
doors because of all the student privacy 
hullaballoo. Out into the main office Dean 
Allen was often heard giving advice to his 
students: “If you were my son or daughter, 
I'd tell you” to do thus and such. 

He is still very much a family man and 
beams as he shows off a framed tapestry 
that his daughter made for his 80th birth- 
day. The brightly colored tapestry depicts 
symbolic events in his life. One item on the 
left hand side of the tapestry is a playing 
card. With a sly grin breaking on his face, 
Dean Allen explains that he has been play- 


ing cards with the same group of friends for 
nine years. The 10 men, all retirees, have 
dubbed themselves “The Never in Error 
but Always in Doubt Club.” These fellows 


_ meet every Wednesday at the Baptist Stu- 


dent Union and discuss and solve the 
world’s problems over games of gin rum- 
my. One wonders why Jimmy Carter insists 
on having Camp David talks in Maryland 
and the Salt II talks in Vienna when all the 
nation’s business is already being hashed 
over weekly around acard table in Auburn, 
Alabama. 


After retirement, Dean Allen thought it 
would be wise to audit some courses at the 
university. Although he already has a B.S. 
and M.S. from Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, an M.A. from the University of 
Michigan, and a Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, he humbled himself to sit among 
the ranks of Auburn freshmen and soak up 
all the newest developments in chemistry 
since he had left the classroom. “When I 


taught, few freshmen had had courses in . 


chemistry in high school. Therefore it was 
presented as a descriptive course. Twenty- 
six years later I was surprised to see the 
students were much better prepared and 
chemistry was presented more 
mathematically.” 


Looking back, Dean Allen admits he en-- 
joyed his teaching more than his ad- 
ministrative work at Auburn. 
Nevertheless, he adds, “No employee of 
Alabama Polytechnic or Auburn Uni- 
versity was ever paid to have as much fun as 
I ‘had during my 39 years.” 


Although he spent an enjoyable 39 years 
on the university staff, Dean Allen seems 
to have had even more fun during his 
college days here. He loves to swap tales 
about the days when there were only seven 
coeds on campus and about those boring 


DEAN ROGER ALLEN—Dean Roger T. Allen (right) poses with his classmate John F. Yarbrough at the 
reunion of the class of 1918 last fall. 
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summer nights when there was nothing to 
do but walk down the railroad tracks to 
Opelika and snitch watermelons from gar- 


dens just off the tracks. (He only watched ° 


~ of course.) If you ever want to swap atale or . 


two, just stop by the white-columned house 
on Wrights Mill Road. Maybe he’ll even 
tell you the story behind his mailbox. 


Retirees 


Burnett Retires — 
From Journalism | 


Paul C. Burnett retired June 15 as 
professor of journalism at Auburn. Mr. 
Burnett, a native of Marshall, Texas, came 
to Auburn in 1948 as assistant professor of 
journalism at $3,600 per year and for the 
next 16 years was the only journalism 
teacher at the University. Joined in 1964 by 
H.E. (Mickey) Logue, Jr., Mr. Byrnett serv- 
ed as head joufnalism professor until the 
program, then under English, was 
departmentalized in 1974. 

Prior to his appointment at Auburn, 
Prof. Burnett taught journalism at 
Louisiana Tech where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1942 and at Louisiana 
State University where he received his 
master’s degree in 1948. He also attended 
the University of Stockholm in 1947. 

Professionally, he was a reporter for 
various Louisiana newspapers, assistant 
director of public relations for Louisiana 
Tech, and a public relations officer with the 
Air Force. / 

As an Air Force captain and navigator, 
Mr. Burnett was awarded the Air Medal, 
Purple Heart, Defense Medal and the Vic- 
tory Medal. 

He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
Professional Journalistic Society and the 
Association for Education in Journalism. 

His son, Jay, will receive his degree in 
journalism at Auburn in August. 


Aerospace Head 
Pitts Retires 


Prof. Robert G. Pitts, the only head the 
Auburn University Department of 
Aerospace Engineering has known in its 
35-year history, retired June 30. His career 
as an educator, which began at AU in 1935, 
was the longest in the School of Engineer- 
ing when Prof. Pitts retired. 

That career has paralleled remarkably 
the development of the aerospace 
engineering department at AU. Prof. Pitts, 
fresh from a rural Perry County environ- 
ment, was a member of the first class of 
graduates in what was then called 
aeronautical engineering, a new curriculum 
within mechanical engineering. That was 
in 1933. - 

After earning his master’s degree at Cal 
Tech and learning to fly at a Marine Corps 
training camp in Seattle, Wash., Prof. Pitts 
returned to Auburn in 1935 as an instruc- 
tor, filling a vacancy on the two-man 
aeronautical engineering faculty. 

To commemorate Prof. Pitts’ contribu- 
tion to AU, the Board of Trustees voted in 
June to rename the university's airport 


“The Auburn-Opelika Robert G. Pitts Air-_ 
port.’ The decision was appropriate. 

In the late 1930's, the federal govern- 
ment inaugurated the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program (CPTP), at the same time 
realizing its participants would provide a 
ready reserve of pilots for possible war. 
The then Auburn President Luther N. 
Duncan wanted to get in on CPTP and in- 
structed Prof. Pitts to negotiate the acquisi- 
tion of the airport, which was at that time 
owned by a corporation of local aviation 
enthusiasts. It consisted only of two grass — 
runways. 7 : 

The runways were so uneven that three 
airplanes could sit on them at the same 
time and not be able to see one another, 
recalls Prof. Pitts. In fact, the point of the 
university taking over the airport was to 
make it eligible for federal funds to bring it 


_ up to the old Civil Aeronautics Authority's 


standards for CPTP. Government money 
couldn’t be spent on private property. | 

Prof. Pitts successfully persuaded all but 
a few airport stockholders to give their in- 
terests in the facility to AU; the holdouts 
were paid for their shares. Adjacent land 
was purchased to enlarge the airport, the 
runways were leveled and paved and in a 
few months, pilots were being trained. 

“We didn’t have all the red tape we have 
now,’ says Prof. Pitts. The CPTP, later the 
War Training Service, continued to train 
pilots at the AU airport through World 
War II. The present Auburn School of 
Aviation evolved from the program, begin- 
ning in 1942. 

_ Though Prof. Pitts ultimately has been 
in charge of all pilot training programs and 
general aviation instruction at AU, he has 
never been a flight instructor. His field is 
aerospace engineering, the theories and 
principles of flight. 

When Prof. Pitts returned to Auburn, he 
brought information so advanced that ‘I 
was called on the carpet for teaching stuff 
that wasn’t true,” he remembers. Those 
principles of supersonic flow that were 
questioned then are common knowledge 
today, he can’t resist adding. 

Prof. Pitts, who was made department 
head in 1944 when the aeronautical 
engineering program became a separate 
department, hardly came from a wealthy 
family. He worked in a Marion hardware 
store for two years after high school, inthe 
depths of the Depression. The store owner 
couldn’t afford to pay him the full $50-a- 
month salary, so Pitts came to Auburn in 
the fall of 1930 with his former employer 
owing him about $450; when he needed the 
money, Prof. Pitts would notify the Marion 
businessman, and he would get a check. 

“I drew out the last bit of that money 
when I was a senior,” Prof. Pitts says. He 
worked in an Auburn print shop while in 
school and even hired to chauffeur—via 
car—a couple to the Chicago Worlds Fair. 

The former hardware clerk-printer’s 


(Continued on Page 16) 


GOING FISHING—J.D. McClung, 
professor of engineering graphics, inspects fishing 
tackle given to him by fellow faculty members on the 
occassion of his retirement June 15. Prof. McClung 
first joined the AU faculty in 1941. Until recently, he 
was an active cave explorer in his spare time. 
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1925-1929 


Alwyn Y. McConnell, Sr., '25 has mov- 
ed from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to Decatur, 
Ga. 

_ Solon Dixon '26 was recently featured 


in Alabama Forests. Mt. Dixon, now 


retired from one of the largest family- 
owned lumber and plywood operations in 
Alabama, considers ‘the president's chair” 
one of his proudest possessions. That chair 


is a nail keg with a board nailed across the ~ 


top. The keg along with a wooden table 


completed his first office furniture. During 


his retirement he is watching a dream come 
true—the establishment of the Solon Dix- 


on Forestry Education Center, a part of a 


planned 8,000 acre forestry research and 
demonstration facility being built on the 
Dixon home site in Covington County. The 


Center is a gift to Auburn University from 


Pitts Retires 


(Continued from Page 15) 


| devil-chauffeur cleaned out his desk on the 
last day of his long career without an out- 


ward show of emotion. 

“It's just another day's work—I got stuff 
stacked up here that I’ve got to do. Just like 
when I was a student, I'll do whatever com- 


_ es up that needs to be done. 


‘Tm not happy; I'm not sad.” 
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associate 


Mr. Dixon and his wife, Martha. His sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Thelma Dixon, also made a 
major contribution to support the Center. 
The Charles Dixon Memorial Building will 
house four classrooms and an auditorium. 
The Dixons have been generous sup- 
porters of the Alabama Forestry Founda- 
tion. On April 20 the Alabama Forest 
Festival Committee named Mr. Dixon 
1979 Forestry Business Leader of the 
Year.” The award is presented annually for 
outstanding contributions to forestry by a 
forest industry leader. 

Gibson I. Nettles ‘27 is retired from the 
Corps of Engineers. He lives in Mobile. 

Henry N. Coleman, Jr., ’29 has retired 
as county engineer of Crenshaw County 
after 28 years. He earlier had retired from 
the military. He lives in Luverne. 


1931-1935 


Izola Williams ’31 is now Izola Williams 
Chesser. She lives in Andalusia. 

Dr. A. Clifford Cohen ’32 retired from 
the University of Georgia onJune 30, 1978, 
after thirty-one years on the faculty. He 
was named Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
and continues to live in Athens. 

John D. McPherson ’35 retired in 
December. After receiving his master’s 
from Emory University, Mr. McPherson 
spent five years with the Army and 36 years 
in the chemical industry. He worked for 
American Cynanamid Co., was president of 
Jefferson Chemical Co., senior vice presi- 


McC lung Retires 


From Engineering 


By Jimmy Johnson ’74 


AU News Bureau 


Associate Professor J.D. McClung 
retired in June, ending a teaching career 
within the Auburn University School of 
Engineering that began almost 40 years 
ago. 
Prof. McClung taught engineering 
graphics and shop for technical services, a 
department under the School of Engineer- 
ing. He first came to Auburn as a teacher in 
1941, but he went to the University of Tex- 
as in 1947. He returned to Auburn in 1953 
as an associate professor and remained. 

In his spare time, the native Oklahoman 
has been an active spelunker, or cave ex- 
plorer. He has written numerous articles 
on speleology and was vice president of the 
National Speleological Society in 1957. 
Also, he has been a private pilot. 

Another hobby is fishing, and associates 
in the department, popularly known as 
tech services, presented Prof. McClung 


with a spacious tackle box and a rod and » 
reel at a small reception honoring the retir- 


ing faculty member. : 

Prof. McClung received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in education from 
Oklahoma University. He is moving to 
Texas to join family already residing there. 

“He did his job and did it well; he was a 
good teacher,” said Walter Clement, acting 
head of technical services, of Prof. 
McClung. “Beyond that, he was a quiet 
man. He minded his own business.” 
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dent of Halcon International, and presi- 
dent of Texas Halcon. He now lives at 24 
Wellington Drive, Sugar Land, Texas 
77478. 

Dick Steere ’35. and his wife, Emma 
Bennett Sellers 36, returned to Auburn in 
June to make their home at 572 Sherwood 
Drive. Mr. Steere retired from teaching 
electrical engineering at Louisiana Tech in 
1978. While at Tech, he twice received the 
Tau Beta Pi Award as the Outstanding 
Teacher of Engineering. He taught at 
Auburn from 1942 to 1955. Bennett retired 
as church secretary at Trinity United 
Methodist Church in Ruston, La., in 1974. 
Their son Dan is one of the ministers at the 
First Methodist Church of Houston, Tex., 
and their son David is an electrical 
engineer with Southeastern Drilling Com- 
pany of Dallas, Tex. 


1937-1940 


Joseph M. Dennis ’37 has retired for the 
second time in nine years. He first retired 
from the U.S. Public Health Service and 
this time from the North Carolina State 


Health Department. He and his wife are. 


now going to Lagos, Nigeria, for a four- 
month tour of duty to work on renovation 
and expansion of the municipal water 
supply. , 

Harry Jackson '38 is mayor of Colum- 
bus, Ga. _ 

Rosa Norton Brown '38 of Atlanta is a 
retired social worker with Fulton County. 
She is now a volunteer social worker at the 
Veterans Hospital in Decatur, Ga. 


Ivy Cliff Baxley Weldon ‘39, a counselor 
at the Birmingham Metropolitan Skill 
Center, has been selected as the Bir- 
mingham Chapter of American Business 
Women’s Woman of the Year. The Bir- 
mingham Woman's Chamber of Com- 
merce recently selected her as member of 
the month also. Among her many 
associations and civic activities are included 
memberships in the American Manpower 
Training Association, the American 
Rehabilitation Association, Alabama Man- 
power Training Association, Alabama 
Ministers Board for the Birmingham City 
Jail, the Jefferson County Mental Health 
Association, and the American Vocational 
Association. 

Juanita Johnson McVay '40 works with 
the State of Alabama as an employment in- 
terviewer in Birmingham. She is currently 
buying a home in Auburn. 

R.C. (Red) Bamberg '40 of Uniontown, 
former director of the Alabama Develop- 
ment Office, is one of ten Alabama citizens — 
named to the state Academy of Honor. The 
Academy honorees were feted June 11 in 
the House of Representatives Chambers in 
Montgomery. Mr. Bamberg maintains 
farming interests in Perry County and is a 
member of the Auburn Board of Trustees. 
He was State Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Industries from 1959-1963. 


1941-1945 


John D. Griffin, Jr., ’41, Florida state 
conservation agronomist, retired January 1, 


MOVING OUT—Prof. Robert G. Pitts, the only head the Department of Aerospace Engineering at Auburn-. 
has had, retired on June 30. He was honored by the Board of Trustees at its June meeting which named the 


airport for him. 
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after more than 35 years as a federal 
employee and more than 28 years with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture's Soil Con- 
servation Service. Mr. Griffin joined the 
Soil Conservation Service in 1950. He 
worked as district conservationist in 
Palatka, Fla., and as area conservationist in 
Lake City until his transfer to Gainesville in 
1972 as state conservation agronomist. He 
lives in Gainesville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira C. Mayfield, Jr., 45 
(Loma Bennett ’45) have moved from 
Opelika to Burke, Va. 

W.H. Irwin, DVM, °43 has been 
honored by Secretary of Agriculture Bob 
Bergland for 35 years of federal service. Dr. 
Irwin is director of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's Meat and Poultry inspection 
program in Dallas, Tex. He joined the meat 
inspection program in 1946 as aveterinary 


livestock inspector following three years in. 


the Navy. His duty stations as an inspector 
and supervisor included Omaha, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, New York, Newark, and 
Kansas City. He became head of the Meat 


Inspection regional headquarters in Dallas 


in 1970. Dr. Irvin is a member of several 
professional organizations and has twice 
been honored for meritorious service. He 
and his wife, Mary, have three grown 
children: Roger, David, and Barbara. 

Robert Horn 43, head of administrative 
services with the Alabama Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, retired in April. 

James R. Culver ’43 has moved from 
East Gadsden to Guntersville. 

Benjamin McMillan Davis ’43 lives in 
Bay Minette. : 


1946-1948 


The Rev. Norman B. McLeod ’46 has 
moved from Selma to Pensacola, Fla. 

Preston C. Bennett, Jr., 46 now lives in 
East Point, Fla. 

Betty Griffin Joiner (Mrs. Conred) 46 
lives at Route 1, Lexington. 

William R. Yarbrough '47 has been 
promoted to manager of sales and services 
in Pensacola, Fla., by Eastern Airlines. He 
has been with Eastern since 1947 and has 
been station manager in Dothan, Fort 
Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, Charlotte, 
and Columbus. He was also manager of 
operational coordination and operational 


control director on the Eastern head- - 


quarters staff in Miami. He is married to 
former flight attendant Carroll Brown and 
has three children—Ellen and Kay, also 
Eastern flight attendants, and Neal, a stu- 
dent at Auburn. 

Dr. J. Floyd Hall 48, superintendent of 
Greenville County, S.C., schools, received 
the honorary doctor of laws from Bob Jones 
University in Greenville on May 30. After 
serving as teacher, principal, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent of 
Fairfax, Ala., schools, Dr. Hall became 
assistant superintendent of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Township High School District and 
superintendent of the Oak Park and River 
Forest High School District in Oak Park, 
Ill: He has been in Greenville since 1970. 
He was nominated by the board of trustees 
as outstanding superintendent in South 
Carolina for 1977. . 

Luther J. Strange, '48 has moved from 
Flowery Branch, Ga., to Gainesville, Fla. 

Perry M. Robertson, Jr., ’48 has moved 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Norfolk, Neb. 


1949 


Frank V. Pease '49 has been named 
Engineer of the Year for 1979 by the 
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Columbus, Ga. Area Chapter of the 
Georgia Society of Professional Engineers 
and the Columbus Chapter of the Georgia 
Architects and Engineering Society. From 
his graduation until 1968, Mr. Pease work- 
ed with the Anniston Division of Alabama 
Power Co. as commercial lighting engineer 
and commercial sales supervisor. He was 
Young Man of the Year for Anniston in 
1959. He returned to Columbus in 1968 as 
senior industrial sales engineer with 
Georgia Power Co. In 1970 he became 
Manchester district manager, his present 
position. He is active in a number of 
professional and civic organizations. He 


and his wife, Shirley, have three daughters, 


Jeannie Pease Flowers '78, Lelia Pease '79, 
and Frances. | 

Alan M. Riley has been promoted to 
president of the western division of Spring 
City Knitting Co., a subsidiary of Cluett, 
Peabody and Co., Inc. He has been with the 
parent company for 28 years. The western 
division headquarters are in Glendale, 
Ariz., with plants in Flagstaff, Ariz., and 
Deming, N.M. His daughter Ruth 
graduated from Auburn recently and his 
son Peter just completed his freshman year 
at Auburn. 

NEW ADDRESSES: John W. 
Higgins, League City, Tex.; Marie Carlton 
Law, Albany, Ga.; R.C. Ellison, 
Montgomery. , 


1950 


Col. William Lee Martin retired from 
the Army on July 31, 1978, after 28 years of 
service. He and his wife, Jeralyn, live in 
Gastonia, N.C., where he is working for 
O.G. Penegar Co. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Hugh S. 
Frederick, Robinsville, N.C.; Henry 
Adolph Stikes, Jr., Cary, N.C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth B. Roy, Jr., (Mary Louise 
Sumrall), Pensacola, Fla. 


1951 


Clement Clay (Bo) Torbert, chief 
justice of the Alabama Supreme Court, is 
one of ten outstanding Alabamians named 
to the Academy of Honor. A former state 
legislator, he became chief justice in 1977. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Dr. Sanford W. 
Downs, Jr., Hixton, Tenn; Hansell Y. 
Grooms, Maplesville. 


1952 


Tommy W. Gordon is a system safety 
engineer with McDonnell Aircraft on the 
F-18 aircraft. He lives in Creve Coeur, Mo. 

M.L. Rew now lives in Den Hague, the 


- Netherlands. 


1953 


Dr. Harry K. Dupree, laboratory direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service Fish 
Farming Experimental Station at Stuttgart, 
Ark., has been cited by the Catfish Farmers 
of America and given a Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award. Dr. Dupree'’s award came for 
his work in support of the fish farming in- 
dustry and as chairman of the Catfish 
Farmers taskforce for Environmental 
Protection Agency guidelines on discharge. 
The Distinguished Service Award is the 
highest made by the group. Dr. Dupree 
earned three degrees from Auburn before 
joining the US. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Edward B. Martin hasjoined McDonald 
& Little of Atlanta as vice president and ac- 
count supervisor. F'e kad pveen manager of 
merchandising planning fur General Elec- 
tric, responsible for retail and wholesale 


MONODY —Sculptor Jean Woodham 46 checks the final position of her work “Monody” centered between 
the two wings of the Goodwin Music Building on campus. The bronze and brass sculpture is the gift of James W. _ 


__and Virginia Goodwin '26 whose generous gifts made possible the Goodwin Music Building. Miss Woodham, 


who was on the Auburn art faculty in 1974, lives and works in Westport, Conn. She explains that the sculpture is 
her effort “to communicate through form, the feeling that music rises from the earth, soars to the heavens, and 


elevates the human spirit.” 


merchandising activities for GE major 
appliances through 14,000 retail stores. 
Mr. Martin has been active in the Society of 
Consumer Affairs Professionals and 
several professional associations and is 
listed in Who's Who in Advertising., 


1954 


Dr. Mel Fuller has been promoted to 
professor of physical science and science 
education at the University of Arkansas at 
Little Rock. 

Thomas -E. 
Montgomery. 


Nichols lives in 


1955 


Col. George W. Pyle and his family are 
living in Madrid, Spain, where he is assign- 
ed to the U.S. Embassy as the Air Force at- 
tache to Spain. 

Dr. N. Sheldon Skinner has been 
recognized by students at the Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine at Wake Forest 


University for teaching excellence. He 


received the Clinical Teaching Award at 
the medical school’s annual awards 
ceremony on May 18. Dr. Skinner, 
professor of medicine and physiology, is 


the 1977 recipient of the Teaching Ex- 
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cellence Award, the highest teaching award 
that can be bestowed on a Bowman Gray 
faculty member. He is a two-time winner of 
both the Clinical Teaching Award and the 
Basic Science Teaching Award. A former 
professor of medicine at Emory Uni- — 
versity, he joined the Bowman Gray faculty — 
in 1972. Laie 
NEW ADDRESSES: Walter L. 
Mitchell, Tallassee; William H. Nelson, — 
Moulton. 


1957 


Milton P. Brown has joined the Bali 
Company, a division of Hanes Corp., as 
director of manufacturing and will be 
responsible for all manufacturing ac- 
tivities. He joined Bali from International 
Playtex, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack T. Bean (Patricia 
Strain 59) have moved from Denver, — 
Colo., to Mandeville, La. 

Dr. Hilmer L. Jones, vice president and _ 
general manager of the Animal Health 
Division of Merck & Company, was chosen 


chairman-elect of the Animal HealthIn- 


stitute (AHI) at its 39th annual meeting in — 
May. Dr. Jones joined Merck in 1969 as 


director of technical services for the animal 


health and feed products area of Merck 
Chemical Division. Before joining Merck, 
he was chairman of the Alabama Extension: 


~ Service’s division of environmental health. 


First elected to the AHI board in 1976, he is 
past president of the American Association 
of Industrial Veterinarians. Dr. Jonés, his 
wife Claire Frazier 51, and family live in 
Colts Neck, N_J. 

Bertis C. Rasco is with Skidmore, 


oe Owings & Merrill, Architects, in Chicago. 


James L. McCorkle, Jr., is an associate 
professor of social 
Northwestern State University in 
Natchitoches, La. During the last five years 


_he has published several articles, including 


two in Louisiana History concerning local 
history. 


1958 


Major Charles P. Sikes recently retired 
from the Air Force at Tinker AFB, Okla., 
after twenty years of service. During the 
retirement ceremony, Major Sikes received 
the Meritorious Service Medal for superior 
performance while assigned to the 
engineering and reliability branch, acquisi- 
tion division at Tinker. 

NEW ADDRESSES: John H. Fendley, 
Birmingham; Leonard C. Huddleston, 
Auburn. 


1959 


Mary Lynn McCree is an archivist for 
the Jane Addams Foundation in Chicago. 
Mr. and Mrs. David H. Arnold (Bettye 
Lusk ’58) live in Hattiesburg, Miss., where 


_ David is now manager of support services 
for the South Mississippi Electric Power. 


Association, a generating and transmission 
corporation supplying electricity for seven 
rural electric cooperatives of south and cen- 
tral Mississippi. 

William J. Herndon, general 
superintendent of operations-engineering, 
has been promoted to general manager of 
the Rock Island Railroad. Before joining 
Rock Island in October, 1977, Mr. Herndon 
was with the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 

Donald C. Cobb now lives in Jackson- 


ville, Fla. 


1960 


Lt. Col. Edward S. Bolen will begin 
attending the Air War College at Maxwell 
AFB, Ala., in August. He is currently chief 
of transportation, operations division of 
the Warner Robins Air Logistics Center at 


~ Robins AFB, Ga. He, his wife, Frances, and 


children, Barbara (17) and Bill (14) live at 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

Terry Murphree is president and major 
stockholder of United Steel Structures, Inc., 
in Houston, Tex. The company designs, 
fabricates, and erects industrial steel 
buildings for the oil, gas, and petrochemical 
industries. 

Fred Craft is vice president of Uni- 
versal Construction Company, a subsidiary 
of H.W. Pearce, Inc., of Decatur. Among 
the projects he has been active on are a 


large coliseum in Birmingham which he | 


served as field project manager and the 
building of the Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division of the General Motors plant in 
Limestone County where he was office pro- 


ject manager. 


1961 


Lee M. Ozley now operates his own 
business, Responsive Organization, Inc., in 
Arlington, Va. ROI is a consulting firm, 
operated by Lee and his wife, Theresa, 


IS 


sciences at . 


THOMPSON SCHOLARS—Among the forty students recognized at the 11th annual School of Business 
Honors Day were Barbara S. Griffes of Tuscaloosa (left) and Lisa McArthur of Mobile. The two were named the 
first Thompson Scholars in Marketing and Reeaine 4 Albert Thompson ’42 of Thompson Clothing in Bay 


Minette made the award. 


which seeks to help businesses decide how 
to be “more responsive to the needs of all 
the various constituency groups that make 
up and impact upon that organization.” 

J. Malcolm Hartley is manager of the 
Birmingham district of The Okonite Com- 
pany of Ramsey, N.J. He had been a sales 
representative in the Atlanta district office 
before the promotion and reassignment to 
Birmingham in January. He was previously 
associated with Stanwick Corp: and New- 
port News Shipping and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. 


1962 


James R. Bullington, a State Depart- 
ment career foreign service officer, has 
completed a year of senior training at the 
Army War College in Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
and has been assigned to the U.S. Embassy 
at N’ Djamena, Republic of Chad, as deputy 
chief of the mission. 

Dorothy Swann Gill and her family 
now live in Montgomery where her hus- 


_ band, Jerry, is on the faculty at the Air Uni- 


versity at Maxwell AFB. The Gills have 
three daughters. 

Elmer B. Harris has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief financial 
officer of Alabama Power Company. He 
joined the company in 1958 as a co-op stu- 
dent and has worked in numerous 
Capacities since, most recently as senior 
vice president for corporate planning and 
finance. 


1964 


Luanne Mount Hartsfield of John 
Hartsfield Company in Montgomery won 
the Best Graphics Award at the Addy Ban- 
quet and Awards ceremonies for her work 
on the Carpet Bag, a Chamber of Com- 
merce promotional piece used to attract 
troup tours and conventions to 
Montgomery. 

L. Ben Easterling, Jr., has been 
promoted to first vice president of the 
Montgomery office of Robinson- 
Humphrey, Inc. 

Herbert C. Lloyd, DVM, recently left 


—AU Photo 


private practice in Clewiston, Fla., to join 
Syntex Agribusiness, Inc., in Des Moines, 
Iowa, as director of technical services. 

Anthony J. Borrell, Jr., a vice president 
of Borrell-Bigby Electric Co., Inc., in Tam- 
pa, Fla., has been elected chairman of the 
Florida Electrical Contractors Licensing 
Board. He is a licensed electrical contractor 
in Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and the 
Carolinas and is active in a number of 
professional organizations. He and his 
wife, Margaret, have two sons: Joe, III, and 
Jeff. 


Larry C. Waites is plant manager of the 
Carborundum Company’s insulation divi- 
sion in New Carlisle, Ind. 

Aileen Gillis Hall retired in June as 
principal of Dannelly Elementary School in 
Montgomery. She had been principal 13 
years. 

Barry Coker will become manager of the 
Grantville, Ga., plant of WestPoint 
Pepperell’s consumer products division on 
August 1. He has been assistant manager at 
the Grantville plant since 1974. He and his 
wife, Alice Faye, have a daughter, Susan 
Renee, 20, and a son, Clifford Dean, 16. 
The Cokers live in LaGrange, Ga. 


W. Lester Strain, on April 1, added 
responsibilities as complex manager for 
Cagle’s Inc., processing plant in Macon, 
Ga., to his responsibilities as Forsyth- 
Macon division manager of Strain Poultry 
Farms, Inc. He and his wife, Nancy, have 
three children: Kim, 13, Chris, 9, and 
Leslie, 6. z 

Jerre R. Glover is a vice president of 
Universal Construction Company, a sub- 
sidiary of H.W. Pearce of Decatur. He has 
worked on various projects including a 
General Motors Division plant, a South 
Central Bell facility in Montgomery, and a 
large J.C. Penney store in Nashville, Tenn. 


Ronald Jones is eastern regional divi- 
sion manager for State Farm Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Co. in Charlottesville, 
Va. His wife, Glenda Franklin '63, is doing 
graduate work and substitute teaching, and 
their children—Kendall, Hilary, and 
Hunter—are on the Boar’s Head Sports 
Club swim team. 


: 


Thomas B. Walkup is with the GTE 
Service Corp. in Indianapolis, Ind. 


1965 


J. Ralph Patterson of Birmingham has 
been promoted to manager of Anderson 
product sales at the Leeds plant of Square D 
Co. He is in charge of two lines of products 
of the international manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Stringfellow 
(Marianne McGinty) live in Missouri City, 
Tex. Tom is with Texas Instruments in 
Houston and Marianne is home with their 
three children: Susanna, 10, Mae, 8, and 
Cliff, 6. 


1966 


Beaul D. Hunkapiller has. graduated 
from Emory University with a Master of 
Divinity. He will now be pastor of Lincoln 
United Methodist Church in Lincoln. 

Leven H. Goree has organized an in- 
dependent research and development firm 
in the St. Petersburg-Tampa area. His new 
firm, National Communications Elec- 
tronics, Inc., is organized and equipped to 
provide all phases of electronic engineer- 
ing services. 

Mary Anders Adams has been named 
coordinator of the occupational therapy 
program in the School of Health Related 
Professions at the University of Mississip- 
pi Medical Center. She will also serve as 
director of occupational therapy for Uni- 
versity Hospital and assistant professor of 
interdisciplinary and cooperative educa- 
tion. She has been supervisor of oc- 
cupational therapy and prosthetics and an 


assistant professor in the division of - 


rehabilitation education at the University 
of Illinois since 1974. 

Burroughs Wellcome Pharmacy Educa- 
tion Program has established a revolving 
loan fund for deserving pharmacy students 
at Auburn in the name of Bobby J. Scott, 
one of 156 winners in the 1978 program. 


1967 


Maj. Jimmy Allen Payne has recently 
completed the Armed Forces Staff College. 
He and his wife, Linda Weldon, have two 
daughters, Aimee, 6, and Alana, 5. Jimmy is 
assigned to the 84th Engineer Batalion at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 

Dr. Thomas R. Elliott has been named 
Head, Administrative Services with the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension Service. 
He will be responsible for all of Extension's 
fiscal matters relating to budgets, contracts, 
purchases, sales and grants, payroll and ex- 
pense reimbursements and control of office 
space and property. Prior to his appoint- 
ment in March, he served as assistant head, 
Administrative Services. 

Charles Burton Jackson received a 
Master of Business Administration from 
Saint Louis University in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on May 12. 

Robert McGowan Suggs, III, is a 
partner and Atlanta Officer manager for 
Rosser, White, Hobbs, Et Al., Consulting 
Engineers. The firm offers mechanical, 
electrical, and civil engineering and con- 
struction technology services primarily in 
the Southeast. Bob and his wife, Sandy, and 
three daughters, Laura, Margaret, and 
Stephanie, live in Tucker, Ga. 

Lt. Cmdr. Stephen: R. Cleal is now ex- 
ecutive officer of the USS Ortalon. He 
assumed the position after completing div- 
ing school in Washington, D.C. 


John E. Prickett is a special agent for the 
U.S. Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms in 
Memphis, Tenn. He enforces the explosive 
laws, gun laws, liquor laws, and arson laws. 
He will also be traveling with the Presiden- 
tial candidates in the 1980 election year. He 
and his wife, Betty, live with their 
daughter, Lori, age 2, in Memphis. 

Alan F. Higginbotham has been 
promoted to development engineer with 
IBM’s General Systems Division in Austin, 
Tex. 

George A. Kell is a captain in the US. 
Air Force stationed at Pope Air Force Base, 
N.C. He is serving as chief of resources and 
requirements section of the base civil 
engineering squadron (317th). He and his 
wife, Willine, sons—George, age 12, and 
Michael Andrew, age 8—live in 
Fayetteville, N.C. 

Lee R. Christian has been named as 
assistant vice president of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., of Macon, Ga. 
Lee joined Merrill Lynch in New York as a 
trainee in 1972 and returned to Macon as 
an account executive. As well as being a 
full-time commodity specialist in the 
Macon Office, Lee has been made a 
member of the New York Merrill Lynch 
Commodity Research staff. He resides in 
Byron, Ga., with his wife, Judy Lynn Brit- 


tain, and two daughters, Jennifer and 


Stephanie. He is a member. of the City 
Council of Byron and a member of the 
Byron Lions Club. 

Capt. Eddy Douglas Cowart has arrived 
for duty at Anderson AFB, Guam. He is an 
air operations officer with a unit of the 
Military Airlift Command and previously 
served at Charleston AFB, S.C. He is 
married to Karen Louise Shrivalle. 

Madeline Fay Ferrell has completed a 
Ph.D. in Biological Science at Florida State 
University and is presently a National In- 
stitutes of Health postdoctoral scholar at 
the University of Michigan Dental 
Research Institute in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. | 

Harry P. Lull is now with the 
mathematical sciences division of the Stan- 
ford University Libraries in Stanford, Calif. 
He lives in Palo Alto. 

1968 

John Kimbrough Johnson has been 
promoted to director of personnel and 
government affairs of Bio-Dynamics, Inc., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Boehringer 
Mannheim, GmbH, a West German phar- 
maceutical and diagnostic products firm. In 
his new position, he will be responsible for 
initiating corporate-wide programs to in- 
sure compliance with federal and state 
regulations relating to employment prac- 
tices, as well as assuming more respon- 
sibility in the settings of company-wide 
policies. 

Roy C. Cox is working with Alabama 
Fuel Sales Company, Inc., as an accountant 
and contract administrator. He is also cor- 
porate secretary/treasurer for Cedar Min- 
ing Company, Inc. He and his wife, Mary, 
and daughter, Shannon, live in Bessemer. 

Charles M. Tarver has been promoted 
by Peachtree Bank and Trust Company of 
Atlanta, Ga., to second vice president and 
branch manager of the Decatur office. He 
was previously assistant manager of the 
Georgetown Office after joining the bank 
in 1977. He lives in Sandy Springs, Ga. 

James C. (Bud) Williams, Jr., has been 
promoted by WestPoint Pepperell to the 
position of manager of Data Processing for 


the Apparel Fabrics Division, located at Of- 
fice Annex in Lanett. Reporting to Bud will 
be the Data Processing functions of the Ap- 
parel Fabrics Division in Lindale, Ga., New 
Braunfels, Tex., and the Chattahoochee 
Valley area. He has been associated with 
the company since 1960 in various 
capacities, and entered the management 
training program in 1968. He lives with his 
wife, Patsy, and two sons, James Matthew, 
11, and Michael Courtney, 7, in Lanett. 


ADOPTED: A _ daughter, Natalie 


Nicole, by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene G. 
McGriff on January 21. The family lives in 
Dothan where Gene is currently an in- 
surance agent with State Farm Insurance. 


1969 


Nancy Helms Poindexter has recently 
retired from her position as audiologist 
with a medical group and is staying home 
with her daughter, Kathryn Louise. They 
will be spending the summer with families 
in Alabama and Mississippi before moving 
to Cambridge, Mass., in September, where 
her husband, Michael, will be attending 
Harvard Law School. 

Garnett H. Grubb has been promoted to 
south district industrial supervisor of 
Georgia Power Company. His family has 
moved to Fayetteville, Ga. Garnett and his 
wife, Peggy, have two sons, Jim, 7%, and 
Jeff, 6. 

James K. Smith, III, is now manager of 
financial planning and cost control for 
Western Zirconium, a new subsidiary of 
Westinghouse, in Odgen, Utah. 

William H. Edwards has been 
promoted to associate professor of speech 
at Columbus College, Columbus, Ga He 
has been at Columbus College since 1973 
after earning his Ph.D. at Southern Illinois 
University. soaks 

Joanne Bradley Sprague is teaching 
junior high school math in Hendersonville, 
Tenn., where she lives with her sons, Bill, 
5, and Tracy, 3. 

Robert Walton Motley has been named 
director of marketing at Pinelsle, Stouffer’s 
resort hotel at Lake Lanier Islands, Ga. He 
has served as director of marketing at 
Stouffer's Five Seasons Hotel in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and has been with the com- 
pany since 1975. He is on the Board of Ad- 
visors of the Cedar Rapids Convention and 
Visitors Bureau and a member of Hotel 
Sales Management Association, Inter- 
national. 

Carl Michael Benson has recently been 
associate counsel in a case involving a badly 
burned man. The settlement of $260,- 
000.00 was one of the largest ever in the 
Columbus, Ga. area. Michael is with the 
firm of Haygood and Benson of Auburn. 

Capt. Robert T. Simonson has received 
a master's degree in management supervi- 
sion from Central Michigan University’s 
on-base campus at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. He is manager for foreign military 
sales section for the F-15 project for the 
Aeronautical Systems Division. He and his 
wife, Joy, live in Dayton, Ohio. 


1970 


Robert W. Dick has recently been 
promoted to assistant trust officer of the 
First Alabama Bank in Montgomery. 

Ernest Cook Sikes is employed by Pen- 
nington Seed, Inc., of Cullman. His wife, 
Janice Foster '69, is a librarian. They live in 
Hartselle with their son, Jason, 7. 

J. Anthony Davis is currently an account 
executive and registered representative 


with Bache, Halsey, Stuart and Shields, Inc. 
He is active in the Sertoma Club having 
been Silver Honor Club president, chair- 
man of the board, and recipient of the Ser- 
toma Centurion Award. He lives in 
Charlotte, N.C. | 
Donald Lee Collins has recently been 
promoted to product manager for the Air 
Handling Division of Clecon, Inc., an in- 
sulation manufacturer based in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He lives in Solon, Ohio. | 
Harold G. Oliphant, Jr., has a new job 


as airport planner for Jeddah International ° 


Airport in Saudi Arabia. It will be the 
world’s largest airport. He is working for 
the Saudi Arabian joint venture company 
of Ralph M. Parsons Company. He and his 
wife, Patricia Leyden Field ’72, will be in 
Saudi Arabia for at least a year. 

Jerry Singleton practices veterinary 
medicine at Singleton Veterinary Hospital 
in Jacksonville, Ark. He is married to Nan- 
cy Kirkwood. 

Jay Hindsman is assistant cashier with 
Commercial Bank in Panama City, Fla. 

BORN: Twin sons, Cameron Scott and 
Peyton Andrew, to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
B. Paisley (Becky Tutwiler) on June 4, 
1978, The family is living in Birmingham 
where Ken is with South Central Bell and 
Becky is a teacher with the Birmingham 
City Schools. 


1971 


Richard D. Megginson, Jr., has recent- 
ly been promoted to district manager with 
Life Savers, Inc., of Birmingham. He lives 
in Leeds. 

Thomas Surtees McWhorter has receiv- 
ed a Master of Divinity from the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

John Gregory Gallagher has been ap- 


_ pointed market manager of transportation 


for PPG Industries’ Fiber Glass Division. 
He will be working at the firm’s head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh where he is respon- 
sible for defining current and new markets 
as well as assisting the division's Detroit 
automotive group. He has been product 
coordinator of thermoplastics rein- 


forcements since 1977. He has been with _ 


the company since 1972 in various 
capacities. He and his wife, Elizabeth, live 
in Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 

Lewis M. Lamberth, Jr., has received a 
Master of Divinity from the Southern Bap- 


tist Theological Seminary in Louisville, 


Kentucky. He is now chaplain in the 
Clinical Pastoral Care Department of the 
Baptist Memorial Hospital in Memphis, 
Tenn., where he lives with his wife, Cathy, 
who is a registered architect. 

Philmon E. Billings, D.V.M., and his 
wife, Sue Kimberlin Billings, D.V.M., 
have a mixed practice in Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, and last November moved their 
clinic into a remodeled house. They have 
two daughters, Kristen, age 7, and Rebecca, 
age 3%. 

Frank V. Jones has been named by 
WestPoint Pepperell to the new position 
of corporate manager of employment, 
located at Personnel Services Center in 
Shawmut. He will manage the company’s 
recruitment, placement, internal search, 
and transfer activities related to manage- 
ment personnel. He will also be responsi- 
ble for the Valley Area central employment 
function, which is located at Personnel Ser- 
vices Center. Frank has been with the com- 
pany since 1972. He and his wife, Deborah 
Denney '74, live in Opelika. 

Jim R. Laney has been named industrial 
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relations manager for Corporate Facilities 
of WestPoint Pepperell, located in West 
Point, Ga. Jim was formerly employee 
relations director for the company’s Carpet 
and Rug Division. He will be responsible in 
his new position for all General Offices 
facilities, as well as Community Services, 
Cotton Department, Research Center, 
Retail Stores Department, Service Center, 
and Transportation Center. He has been 


with the company since 1973 in various — 


capacities. He and his wife, Beverly Susan 
Wright '71, are moving to the Langdale 
area from Tunnel Hill, Ga. Jim recently 
received designation as an Accredited Per- 
sonnel Manager from the American Socie- 


ty for Personnel Administration Accredita-_ 


tion Institute, Inc. 

Capt. Paul J. Johnston has been named 
as a recipient of the annual “Outstanding 
Teacher Award” from the Parents Associa- 
tion of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
NJ. The captain instructs both junior and 
senior class sections of the Department of 
Aerospace Studies and also supervises the 
military training of about 150 Air Force 
ROTC cadets. He has been cited as an in- 
novator who expanded the curriculum of 
the leadership and management course to 


include lessons dealing with appreciation —— 


of minority personnel and values clarifica- 


be 


ee a ia 
GRADUATES—John Derickson of Montgomery 
found a way to beat the heat during commencement 
exercises at Auburn on June 7. Inside un- 
airconditioned Memorial Coliseum, the capacity 
crowd used their programs for fans as 1,570 students _ 


tion. His previous assignments have been 


as a social actions officer at Sunnyvale Air 


Force Station, Calif., and at Langley Air 
Force Base, Va. His wife, Kathy, is a special 


- education instructor. 


BORN: A daughter, Halee Renee, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary L. Royal on October 23, 


1977. Gary is currently southern regional 


manager for Bilsom International, Inc., a 
manufacturer of industrial safety products, 
based in Atlanta, Ga. The family lives in 
Ellenwood, Ga. 


1972 


Judith Anita (Judy) Hutchings is a 
computer programmer with Stockham 
Valves and Fittings in Birmingham. She is 
also working on a master’s degree in com- 
puter science at the University of Alabama 


- in Birmingham. 


W. Derek Davis has been named 
employee relations director for WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Carpet and Rug Division 
located in Dalton, Ga. He will tranfer from 
New Braunfels, Tex., where he has been 
employee relations director for Mission 
Valley Mill. He has been with the company 
since 1968. Mr. Davis and his wife, 
Deborah, and son, Nicholas, will live in 
Dalton. 

John F. Norton was recently promoted 
to education and training director for Kim- 
ball Piano and Organ Company. He joined 
Kimball in 1976 as a staff organist and was 
later promoted to organ promotion direc- 
tor with responsibility for scheduling of 
promotion concerts with Kimball’s staff of 
artists, as well as coordinating various 
other organ promotional activities. In his 
new position, he is still responsible for the 


_ same programs as well as piano and organ 


education programs and all facets of dealer, 


salespeople, and Kimball personnel train- 


ing in product knowledge and merchan- 
dising techniques. 


1973 


Stephen M. Wilson has received the 
Doctor of Jurisprudence from Cumberland 


Law School and has been accepted by the 


gtaduate program in taxation at the Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Law. Uponcom- 
pletion of tax school he will be in private 
practice with the firm of Johnston, 
Johnston and Moore in Huntsville as a tax 
attorney and corporate consultant. 

Linda Jo Harris Stansell is a teacher at 
Wren High School in Anderson, S.C. She 
will receive her M.Ed. from Clemson Uni- 
versity in the fall. Her husband, Jon Fred 
Stansell ‘72, is a facilities engineer with 
Cryovac Division of W.R. Grace in Duncan, 
S.C. They live in Taylors, S.C. 

_ David Neil McCutcheon works for 
General Dynamics of Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Clark H. McGehee was one of the 

lawyers for the $260,000.00 settlement in- 


_ volving injury and burns of an employee at 


a chemical company in Columbus, Ga. The 
settlement is one of the largest ever made 
in the Columbus area. Clark is with the law 
firm of Johnson, Ward, Stanfield, Lanham 
& Carr in Atlanta. 

BORN: A son, Jeremy Neal, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald E. Leatherwood (Cathy 
Lornette Perkins '74) on March 22. They 
live in Ozark. 


1974 
Robert H. Cochran will transfer inJune 


from Naval Air Station Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he was a P-3 pilot to Naval Air Sta- 


20 


DAUGHTER IS A VET—You might say Jane Creswell Nall began her training in veterinary medicine at the 
knee of her father, Dr. John D. Nall ’43 of Homewood. But her entry into the profession became official June 7 
when she was awarded the Doctor of Veterinary Medicine degree. Shown here with her veterinarian father at the 
traditional hooding ceremony prior to commencement, Jane plans to practice in Tennessee. 


tion Corpus Christi, Tex., where he will be 
a T-28 flight instructor. 

James J. Cassidy, Jr., isa CPA, currently 
working for Kirkland, Smith, Taylor and 
Payne CPA’s in Anniston. 

George L. McGinty, II, of Tallahassee 
is a rate analyst II for the Florida Public Ser- 
vice Commission. He is an associate 
member of the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation. © 

Deanna M. Tindal is an _ interior 
designer for Floorsystems in Casselberry, 
Fla. 

Mary Emily Heard has been accepted as 
a literacy worker with Wycliff Bible 
Translators. She has been through her 
training in linguistics and left for her 
jungle training and assignment in Papua, 
New Guinea, the last week in June. She is 
the daugher of George M. Heard °43. 


1975 


Susan Blalock Mitchell graduated first 
in her class from Cumberland Law School 
with a 2.85 on a 3.00 scale. She will be 
working for the law firm of Sirote, Per- 
mutt, Friend, Friedman, Held, and 
Apolinski in Birmingham. 

Carolyn Roe Comer recently received 
her M.D. degree from the Univeristy of 
South Alabama College of Medicine. As an 
outstanding student, she received the 
Lange Medical Publications Award and was 
inducted into Alpha Omega Alpha, the 


_nmational medical honorary. Carol is intern- 


ing in pediatrics at Children’s Hospital in 
Birmingham. 

1/Lt. Wayne Edward Dillingham 
recently deployed to the Western Pacific. 
He is assigned to Marine attack Squadron 
332, based at Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N.C. During the one-year 
deployment his squadron will operate as a 
unit of the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing based 
at the Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, 
Japan. The squadron will participate in 
various training exercises with other units 
and will have the opportunity to visit 
Korea, Subic Bay, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and Australia. 


Evelyn Cleveland Davis has been in- 
cluded in the 1979-1980 edition of Who’s 
Who of American Women. Dr. Davis is 
presently coordinator of Learning 
Assistance Services and associate professor 
in the College of Human Development and 
Learning at the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte. She has three 
children: Mark, Stuart, and Carolyn. 

Ronald U. Harris is an engineer with 
Paul B. Krebs and Associates, Consulting 
Engineers, in Birmingham. 

William Gregory Mann has been nam- 
ed sales representative for Atlantic Steel 
Company's north Georgia territory. He has 
been with the company since 1976, serving 
in various sales capacities. He lives in 
Clarkston, Ga. 

Jimmy Edward Cardwell has been 
promoted to the rank of captain inthe US. 
Air Force. He is serving at Lakenheath 
RAF station, England, as a F-III aircraft 
commander. He is married to Linda 
Powell '75. 

Raymond James Geiselhart has been 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant by 
the U.S. Air Force. He is serving at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, as a mechanical 
engineer. 

Merrill L. Thomas has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the U‘S. 
Air Force upon graduation from Officer 
Training School at Lackland AFB, Texas. 
He was selected through competitive ex- 
amination for attendance at the school, and 
now goes to Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
for training and duty as an acquisition 
management officer. 

David Franklin Smith has_ been 
promoted to first lieutenant in the U'S. Air 
Force. He is assigned to Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, with a unit of the Air Force 
Systems Command as an aeronautical 
engineer. : 

Robert E. Portera has recently been 
tranferred to Montgomery by the Federal 


Highway Administration. He is currently — 


assigned to the Birmingham area as an 
assistant area. engineer. 

Lt. (jg) William R. Campbell was com- 
missioned as a pharmacist with the US. 


Navy in January. He and his wife, Frances, 
live in San Diego, Calif. 


1976 

James Potter Streetman, III, has receiv- 
ed a Doctor of Jurisprudence degree from 
Mississippi College in Clinton, Miss. 

William Gordon (Billy) Leonard pass- 
ed the Georgia state bar exam given in 
February. He graduated from law school at 
the University of North Carolina in May 
and is now with an Atlanta law firm. 

John Robert Payne, Jr., D.V.M, is now 
the owner of Tandrum-Payne Animal 
Clinic in Miami, Fla. 

Melissa Henderson Jackson is an ex- 
ecutive secretary to the administrator at the 
Children’s Hospital in Birmingham. Her 
husband, Daniel F. (Jack) Jackson, III, is a 
senior medical student at the University of 
Alabama Medical School in Birmingham. 

_ 2/Lt. Durward H. Galbreath, Jr., is 
stationed at Fort Carson, Col. 

Timothy Hilt Tatum received the Doc- 
tor of Dental Medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham onJune 
3. He is practicing in Opelika. 

David M. Williams has received a 
master’s degree from Georgia State Uni- 
versity. He is a marketing services consul- 
tant for Southern Bell in Atlanta. 

Robert M. Cisneros, Jr., is an assistant 
professor in the College of Pharmacy at the 
University of South Carolina. In early July 
he will return to Alabama to take a position 
at the University of Alabama Hospital's 
pharmacy in Birmingham. 

T.G. (Thad) Higgins, Jr., has been 
named assistant manager of customer 
service-traffic for WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Consumer Products Division located in 
West Point, Ga. He is transferring from 
the shipping office of Towel Operations in 
Fairfax. He has been with the company 
since 1969. Thad will live in Fairfax. 

James Albert Pitts is the new 
superintendent of Auburn University’s ex- 
periment fields at Brewton and 
Monroeville. He will be responsible for the 
detailed .work involved in agronomic 
research that is done on the two field units 
of the Experiment Station. He will also 
work with project leaders from the Main 
Station in carrying out individual projects 
dealing with crop production. James has 
recently completed course work for the 
M.S. in agronomy and soils. He served as a 
research associate, working in soybean 
research, while completing his graduate 
study. He is the son of Albert Pitts ’50. 

John R. Hardy, III, after working as an 
intern at Peyton’s Drug in Tuscaloosa, con- 
tinued there for 2 years until going to work 
as pharmacist and pharmacy manager at 
Sulligent Pharmacy in Sulligent. 

Pamela L. Chandler is now a sales 
representative for Commerce Clearing 
House in Birmingham. 

Michael Reid Lester is operating his 
own comstruction business, Lester- 
Wedgworth and Associates. His wife, 
Judith Naugle ‘74, is with Vulcan 
Materials Company. They live in Bir- 
mingham. 

Sharon Lee Voorhees lives in Maitland, 
Fla. She is. now speech pathologist at 
Florida Hospital in Orlando. She has 
received the Certificate of Clinical Com- 
petence in Speech Pathology from the 
American Speech, Language and Hearing 
Association and is a Registered Speech 
Pathologist in the State of Florida. 

John Stephen Bentley, I, and William 
Russell Fuller, Jr., are with General 
Dynamics in Fort Worth, Tex. 


So Sa EIS, 


MARRIED: Donna Joan Eley to M. 


Ellis Beck, Jr., on March 10. They live in 
Birmingham where Joan is an adjuster for 
Allstate, and her husband is a salesman 
with Prudential... 

Bette Brooke Flickinger to Michael J. 
Hallman onJune 17, 1978. Bette is teaching 
school with the Birmingham Board of 
Education. 


1977 


1/Lt. Curtis B. Fortenberry has been. 


transferred from Chanute AFB, IIl., to the 
Civil Engineering Squadron at Elmendorf 
AFB, Alaska. 

Robb Huntley Byrd is now the dis- 
tributive education coordinator for Auburn 
High School in Auburn. 

Jacquelyn D. Gaut is now assistant 
advertising director at Wallace Inter- 
national in Birmingham. 

Dr. Jemelene Moore has been appointed 
to the new Nursing School faculty at 
Auburn University as an assistant 
professor. Dr. Moore had been on the facul- 
ty of Tuskegee Institute. She has also 
taught at Columbus (Ga.) College and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

2/Lt. Davis S. Cooper has graduated 
with honors at Keesler AFB, Miss., from 
the U.S. Air Force administrative officer 
course. This training enables him to 
manage and direct administrative policies 
and procedures. Lt. Cooper is being assign- 
ed to Chanute AFB, Ill., for duty with a unit 
of the Air Training Command. 

Lt. Robert L. Boatner—along with his 
wife, Maureen, and son, Bobby—has been 
stationed at Ft. Carson, Col., where he 
works in the inpatient pharmacy at the 
post hospital. 

Gary M. Storey is in real estate sales 
with Southern Oaks Realtors in Huntsville. 

Philip S. Kemp, Jr., lives in Dudley, 
N.C., where he is a farm manager produc- 
ing catfish, beans, grass, and hogs. 

Charlotte Jayne Tiffin is nowJayne Tif- 
fin Crawford. She owns her own insurance 
agency, Jayne T. Crawford and Associates, 
after working for Metropolitan Life for one 
and a half years. She is living in Tampa, Fla. 


ANSON AWARD—Susan Karamanian of San Antonio, Texas, is the first recipient of the Charles P. Anson 
Award, honoring professor emeritus of economics Charles P. Anson, left. At right is Dr. Eugene Stanaland, head 
of the Department of Economics. Susan also won the Susan Entrekin Stacey Yates Award for scholarship from 


Auburn's highest honorary, Phi Kappa Phi. 


Robert Preston Dean, Max Stephen 
Milton, and William Henry Wade work 
with General Dynamics in Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

MARRIED: Carol Dell to 1/Lt. Bruce 
K. Petit. Carol works as office manager ina 
Revcon Motorhome factory while her hus- 
band is ahelicopter pilot at USMC Air Base 
in Tustin, Calif. They live in Santa Ana, 
Calif. 


1978 4 


Members of the Spring 1978 
graduating class who have not returned 
their Graduate Follow-up Questionnaires 
are requested to do so as soon as possible. 
If you were awarded a bachelor’s or DVM 
degree in the spring of 1978 and have not 
received a questionnaire, please contact 
the Office of Institutional Analysis at 
Auburn University. The phone number is 
205-826-4765. 


Sam J. Hathcock, III, is coft engineer 
for Brown & Root, Inc., out of Houston, 
Tex. He is currently involved in a two- 
hundred and twenty-five million dollar ce- 
ment plant for Ideal industry. 

Chris Petruzzi is a marketing represen- 
tative for NCR Corporation. He lives in 
Monroe, La. | 

Randy Loy Williams is edible and inedi- 
ble rendering supervisor responsible for 
the hide, lard, and tankage departments of 
Bryan Foods, a division of Consolidated 
Foods in West Point, Miss. 

Philip Keith Holaway is working in 
Marshall County as a juvenile probation of- 
ficer. He lives in Arab. 

Terri W. Willis will begin work on her 
master’s degree in religious education this 
fall at South Western Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Tex. 

Randall H. North is a pharmacist. at 
Revco Drugs in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Robert F. Green, Jr., is working with 
Texas Instruments as a programmer. He 
lives in Houston, Tex. 

Lynnete S. Abelkop writes that she is 
presently employed at Hale High School in 
Raleigh, N.C., teaching biology, physical 
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ARCHITECTURE HONORS—Among the students honored during annual awards presentations by the 


Department of Architecture were (from left) Troy Foster Lynn of Nashville, Tenn., the E. Walter Burkhardt ) 


Award for Excellence in design; Arthur Bruce Playle of Cranford, N.J., the Alpha Rho Chi Medal; Donn A. 
Whitacre, the AIA—Auburn chapter—Scholarship Award; and Steven L. Johnson of Gadsden, the AIA Cer- 


 tificate of Merit. 


science, and anatomy-physiology. She says, 
‘I also have another mouth to feed, my 
vivadous English Sheepdog ‘Alpheus’.” 
They are living in Durham. 

Robin Payton Keown is a Title | 
teacher in the Scott County, Va., school 
system. Her husband, John F. Keown, Jr., 
is a staff industrial engineer with 
Tennessee Eastman (Kodak) Company. 
They are living in Kingsport, Tenn. 

Kia Jean Bentley has received a Master 
of Science in Social Work from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Nashville. She is 
now a medical social worker with Lee 
County Hospital. She is living in Auburn. 

Billy Ray Sanders is a power mechanics 

teacher for Marion City Schools in Marion. 
He and his wife, Blanche, live in Sprott. 
- Thomas Wing Sparrow, IV, has been 
named manager of Auburn University’s 
Memorial Coliseum. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he had served as assistant manager 
since 1970; he had also served as supervisor 
with the City of Auburn Recreation 
Department for 13 years. He lives with his 
wife, Emily Amason '67, and son, Thomas 
Wing, V, in Auburn. 

Anita Louise Johnson is a special educa- 
tion teacher for the Russell County School 
Board teaching elementary EMR classes at 
Pittsview Junior High. Se 

Tony Chei-Horng Chang is a phar- 
macist living in Anaheim, Calif. 

Calvin Wesley Rhodes, Jr., is an assis- 


' tant branch manager working with ar- 


mored transportation for Wells Fargo in 
Opelika. 
Carlota Perez Holley is a Spanish in- 


structor for Clackamas Community College . 


in Oregon City, Oregon. She lives in 
Tigard, Oregon. 


Gary Wayne Spradlin is a junior con- 


tracts engineer for Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Birmingham He lives in Anniston. 

Jennifer Joy Moody is a staff secretary 
serving as receptionist and typist for facul- 
ty of the Department of Foreign Languages 


at Auburn University. 
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Jerry Milton Austin, Mark Dwight fr : 


Bader, Clifford August Eckert, and ae 
Samuel Oscar Spear work for General - ue 


Dynamics in Fort Worth, Tex. 


Richard M. Hopper, D.V.M. pct 


in Oneonta. 


MARRIED: Mae Carol Caskey to 


Christopher J. Rehm. Carol is currently _ © 


looking for a teaching job in special ser- 
vices in the Auburn area while her husband | 


is a student i in Vet Medicine. 


1979 


David C. Hopper is the creative services 
_ director working with the salesdepartment __ 
and advertising agencies for WAPT-TV 16 ai 


in Jackson, Miss. 


Elizabeth A. Lyles is working for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta as an ~ 


assistant bank examiner. 


Winston Stewart Coley is workingwith 
General Dynamics (Ft. Worth Division) as 


an engineering charge analyst. 


William B. McCandless has arias 


from the Navy's Aviation Indoctrination 
Course during which trainees studied basic 


aerodynamics, aviation physiology and 


engineering, land and sea survival techni- 
ques and participated in an extensive 


physical fitness curriculum. AIC is the first | 


step in the Naval flight training program 
leading to designation as a naval aviator. 
Julie Corman Johnson has joined West 


Point Pepperell in the position of budget = 
and cost analyst in the Corporate Budget = 


and Cost Department in the Corporate Of- 


_ fices at West Point, Ga. She and her hus- 


band, James Wilson Johnson ’75, live in 
Lanett. 

Frederic G, 
production supervisor for Mostec in Dallas, 
Tex. Mostec manufactures parts a com- 
puters. 

MARRIED: Becky Sellers Doe to J.D. 
Woodruff, Jr., 
Montgomery. 


(Rick) Whelchel is a 


on June 2. They live in 


21 
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| In The Huddle— 
| : Looking Ahead 
To Fall : 


By Doug Barfield 


While we won't be classified as a road 


team for a change, it is very important for 


us to get off to a good start and we need for 


you to be in the stands when we open 
against Kansas State on Sept. 15. 


_ This is the toughest schedule we've faced 


in four years, Every opponent will be im- 


proved from a year ago. We, too, should be 


: improved. 


The summer has slipped by in a hurry. 


! We are getting good workout reports back 
_ from our players who are not in summer 
_ school. From what I have observed, the 


_ players are optimistic about the season. I 


know the staff is anxious to get started. 


. This year the freshmen will get to prac- 


_ tice four days in shorts before the varsity 


reports. I think this is a good rule and we 


will know by the time the varsity reports 
which freshmen to start working on the 


- varsity. 


~ While we will have more seniors and 


_ hopefully more leadership, we are not deep 


 at.many positions. We are in a position 
_ where quite a few players have got to come 
' through. 


The defensive secondary is probably our 


most critical area. James McKinney spent 


most of last year on the injured list. We've 
got to have a good year from him. Clifford 


_ Toney was probably our best defensive 
back last year and he is a mainstay. We 


| might move Toney from strong safety to 
cornerback. 


Jerry Beasley had an excellent spring and 


‘he’s got to come through. Bob Harris and 
- Johnny Green were also impressive in the 


spring. We hope Ken Luke can continue to 


| blossom at free safety, after being a 
quarterback. 


Mark Dorminey and Glen Hawkins are 


_ newcomers who could come along and help 
us this year. 


Overall, our defense should be much 


~ stronger. We should be solid at the ends 


with Charles Wood, Zac Hardy, and Ken 


Hardy backed up by Ray Rollins, Dan 


Dickerson, and Tim Wood. 
- Marshall Riley had a good spring at 
tackle. Frank Warren was All-SEC last 


year, so we should be solid at tackle, es- 
pecially with players like Dennis Rogers 


and Greg Zipp as the backups. 
_ At linebacker we have some veterans in 
Harris Rabren, Freddie Smith, and Mike 


~ McQuaig. Even though Ricky Westbrook 


and Danny Skutack are sophomores, I ex- 


_ pect them to battle the seniors for the star- 


ting jobs. 
One of the main reasons we should be an 


improved team this year is because we have 


San experienced field general in Charlie 


Trotman. 
Charlie has made tremendous improve- 


ment in the past. year. He has now 


developed into a good passer to go along 
with his fine running ability. Charlie works 
as hard as any player on the team. He just 


Hate 


does not make mistakes and he seems to 
handle pressure better than most players. 

Construction on the new West stands is 
currently on schedule. Many of you will find 
different gates to enter from the past, but 
we don’t think you will be inconvenienced 
<< getting to your seats. 

The main thing is to show your support 
by being in the stands every Saturday. I 
believe you will find this to be an exciting 
team. I know we are all excited about get- 
ting started, and we mee to se you every 
Saturday. 


David Housel— 


A Final Word 


One final word about the NCAA, and I 
mean this is it, “final.” 

This one is in a lighter, more humorous 
vein. It is a letter mailed in anger by Bob 
Sumners of Rome, Ga. It was mailed just 
after Auburn received the final verdict 
from the NCAA. 

Without further adieu, take it away, 
Angry Bob: 


Mr. Walter Byers | 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Byers: 


Once again the Big White Father at 
Shawnee Mission has passed judgment on 
the Great War Eagle. There is much sad- 
ness in all the wigwams at the loveliest 
village of the plain. 

We have heard that Bad Grizzly Bear 
and his assistant The Thorn who are camp- 
ing to our West, and Chief Pepper to our 
East, along with The Black Label pale face 
have decided the Great War Eagle was get- 
ting too powerful and must be destroyed. 

The Great War Eagle has called a war 
council to see why, once again, they have 
been punished by those that speak with 
forked tongues and steal horses in the 
night. 


At the War Council will be the Great Old 
Chief Shug along with Chief Bar (no rela- 
tion to the Bad Grizzly Bear) along with 
many of the finest braves in the territory. 
Wise Chief Savage will give council for this 
great meeting. It was decided that war be 
declared on. those that would deceive the 
Great War Eagle and bring dishonor to its 
name. 

War Eagle has asked his cousins, Bald 
Eagle and Bad Eagle in the Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory for help as he realizes that they too 
have felt the injustice of the Big White 
Father. He asked that all his brave warriors 
and their friends send a scouting party to 
Shawnee Mission and ask that the decision 
of the Big White Father be overturned. In 
the event they cannot accomplish this, they 
have been instructed to take scalps. They 
refused to take such unworthy scalps of a 
few old men that seek no council from the 
wise but listen only to an evil wind that 


passes on a dark night spreading false- 


hoods and deceit on the Great War Eagle. 
May the Great War Eagle live in peace 


and fly higher than all the other Birds, or 
Red Elephants, or Yellow Jackets, or Reb- 
els, or Vols, etc. May the N.C.A.A. live to 
see their feathers plucked. 

War Eagle! 


Sincerely, 
Bob Sumners 


A few days later, Walter Byers, executive 
director of the NCAA replied, and, to his 
credit, never let it be said that Walter Byers 
doesn’t have a sense of humor. 


Dear War Chief Bob: 

Your May 1 signal received. 

Great White Father respects all mem- 
bers of War Eagle tribe and acknowledges 
their devotion and loyalties to great set- 
tlement on Plains. 

Great White Father hopes War Eagles 
grow and prosper in accordance with wis- 
dom of Usen as interpreted, from time to 
time, by Shawnees living in big Mission 
Wigwam. 


Usen’s Messenger, 
Walter Byers 


PS. Do not count on Izzenantan. Revere 
Usen! 


Campus Roundup 


(Continued from page 3) 


Roanoke; Elizabeth K. Luttrell of Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Cathy Leigh McClinton of 
Bessemer; Margaret T. McCoy of Winter 
Park, Fla.; George W. Mice, Jr., of Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Steven L. Monteith of Tucker, Ga. 

Susan M. Musgjerd of Plattsmouth, 
Neb.; Jon P. Myer of Birmingham, Susan 
Leigh Owens of Hueytown; Patricia P. 
Patterson of Birmingham; Beverly Pearce 
of Birmingham; Susan E. Quimby of 
Chatom; Robbie Jean Ragland of 
Montgomery. 

Kellene D. Reach of Auburn; John J. 
Rearer of Ladson, S.C.; Pamela S. Reid of 
Columbus, Ga.; Ruth E. Riley of Mont- 
gomery; Cheryl J. Robinson of Wetumpka; 
Regina Ann Sanders of Huntsville; Brenda 
E. Scollard of Huntsville; Pamela T. Sewell 
of Montgomery; Patsy E. Shaddox of Shaw- 
mut. 

Anwar Syed Shareef of Auburn; Ned 
Fowler Sheffield of Montgomery; Tina 
Shields of Huntsville; Karen D. Singletary 
of Orlando, Fla.; Bonnie Spears of Doerun, 
Ga.; Cynthia Lynn Taylor of Birmingham; 
Robert M. Thompson of Auburn; John T. 
Thorington of Tampa, Fla. 

Paula C. Touliatos of Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Anne Tuten of Jasper; Rita C. Waller of 
Birmingham; Laura Dean Watson of Plan- 
tation, Fla.; Dianne M. Westhoven of Bir- 
mingham; Jeanne E. White of Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Ruth Lynn Wilkerson of Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Guy Henry Wilkes, Jr., of Columbus, 
Ga.; Douglas L. Williams of Pike Road, 
Virginia C. Williams of Anniston; Kimber- 
ly Ann Williamson of Birmingham; Nancy 
Ann Wyne of Huntsville; James Kenneth 
Wells of Mobile. 


Coppinger Returns 
To The Plains 


Ty Coppinger, former Tiger baseball 
player and graduate assistant football coach, 
has returned to Auburn as administrative 
assistant for the Auburn Athletic Depart- 
ment. He will be coordinating on-campus 
recruiting in all sports. 

A three-year starter in the Tiger outfield 
from 1967-69, Ty was part of the team that 
won the SEC and District baseball titles 
and took third in the College World Series. 
After graduating from Auburn, he was a 
sports writer for two years, then returned 
to the Plains, where he was a graduate 
assistant coach under then freshman foot- 
ball coach Doug Barfield while working 
toward an M.Ed. Following his second 
Auburn graduation, in 1973, Ty moved on 
to Memphis State University, where he 
was director of football recruiting. The fol- 
lowing year he was assistant public rela- 
tions director for the Memphis Grizzlies in 
the World Football League. For the past 
three years, Ty has worked in public rela- 
tions and broadcasting in Nashville, Tenn. 

In accepting the position, the new admin- 
istrative assistant said, “Auburn's athletic 
program is right at the top in all areas and I 
want to be able to contribute to keeping it 
there. I’m looking forward to working with 
all our coaches i in an area that is vital for 
team success.” | 


Letters 


(Continued from page 9) 


straight answers from the establishment 
controlling Auburn University was an im- 
possibility. Also, the By-laws of the 
National Alumni Association state that the 
employment of the Executive Director 
must be approved by the President (Chief 
Executive Officer) of the University. An in- 
vestigation by dedicated Auburn alumni, 
not dependent on a job within the Uni- 
versity system, was the only answer. 

The bottom line and most important to _ 
the future of Auburn University is where 
do we stand now and which direction do we 
go. No one in this world today is perfect 
and everyone makes mistakes but there is 
always a time in one’s career in which it is 
time to step aside. Now is the time that the 
president of Auburn University should 
make that decision. The leadership and 
philosophy at Auburn effects 18,000 
students and it is students whose interest 
should come first. 

It is also a time that Auburn Alumni 
must communicate to members of the 
Auburn Board of Trustees their feelings 
about the present situation. It was once said 
“We must not put off until tomorrow what 
must be done today.” If greatness is to be 
returned to Auburn, action must be taken 
immediately. 


Sincerely for a greater Auburn, 

Ron Creel, President 

State Association of Auburn 
Supporters, Inc. 

P.O. Box 4442 

Montgomery, Alabama 36101 


Ty’s Tidbits 


By Ty Coppinger 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of a 
regular column to be written by Ty Cop- 
pinger ’69, who has recently been named as 
an administrative assistant in the Auburn 
Athletic Department (see story pg. 22.) 


You're reading the words of a very lucky 
man. Not many people get the opportunity 
to go to heaven more than once, but thanks 
to Coach Doug Barfield and Coach Lee 
Hayley, that opportunity has been awarded 
to me. I’m very thankful for it and look 
forward to seeing all of you either at your 
Auburn Club meeting or when you come to 
the Loveliest Village for a visit. 

Things have changed somewhat in the 
five years I’ve been away. There are more 
buildings on campus. Some are more mod- 
ern than I remember and, of course, until 
the fall quarter starts, I won't be able to 
notice the increase in the size of the stu- 
dent body. But one thing—one very import- 
ant thing about Auburn University and 
Auburn, the community, hasn’t changed... 
The People. The folks here are just as 
friendly and genuine as they always were, 
and that’s one thing that separates Auburn 
from other places. Auburn is still the great- 
est place on earth. I pray it never.changes. 


Ready to Start , 

Needless to say, things are hopping 
around the football office. The staff has 
returned from vacation and is readying 
itself for the fall practice and the long days 
and nights it takes to build a successful 
football program. In fact, by the time you 
are reading this, they should be scattered 
throughout the Southeast looking at high 
school practices and visiting with young- 
sters we hope to make War Eagles come 
December. 

Most of the staff did get a last minute 
treat before pre-season preparation began, 
however, as they were invited to Mexico 
City for a week by the coaching staff at the 
University of Mexico. The Mexicans were 
having their spring practice and our staff 
spent the week working with their players 
during practice and teaching them the 


“War Eagle techniques.” I still haven’t 


found out if their players understood a 
word Coach P.W. Underwood said. 

Speaking of starting...Saturday, August 
25 is the magic date for the huthure varsity, 
as the players report for fall practice on 
that date. Actually, they come in for the 
evening meal on the 24th and the 25th is 
set aside for physical examinations and the 
annual ‘Picture Day.” Practice really starts 
on Monday, August 30, the first day in 
pads. Then, it’s not long until the Wildcats 
of Kansas State come into Jordan-Hare 
Stadium and the 1979 football season is 
underway. 

This season will certainly be an exciting 
one for Auburn football fans. With a good 
nucleus coming back from last year and the 
two top running backs in the Conference in 
Joe-Cribbs and James Brooks, the War 
Eagles should make their presence known 
each Saturday afternoon in the fall. In visits 
with the players who are here in summer 
school, there is one thing in particular I've 
noticed—a very positive attitude about the 
season. It seems that the players are anx- 
ious to get started and they each feel that it 
can and will be a good season for them. If 


hard work and dedication mean anything, 
we should be heading in the right direction 
because the ones who have been in summer 
school have been working extremely hard 
and the reports we've gotten from the ones 
at home show that they have, too. 
SEC Should be Tougher 

According to the 1979 prospectus from 
the SEC office in Birmingham, this season 
should be another in a long list of exciting 
ones for the football fans throughout this 
region of the country. A poll of the confer- 
ence sports information directors predicted 
the Tigers to finish third behind Alabama 
and Georgia. 

A statistic that shows how much better 
and how balanced the SEC should be this 
year is the number of starters back from 


last year. Kentucky is the only one with less — 


than 10 and the list looks like this: Florida 
18, Ole Miss 18, Tennessee 17, Auburn 16, 
Alabama 16, Georgia 15, Vanderbilt 15, 
Mississippi State 14, LSU 11, and Ken- 
tucky 6. 3 

There’s no doubt that each Saturday will 
be a test for the Tigers. With six home 
games in 1979, I’m sure we'll see some 
overflow crowds on the campus. Although 
the makings of a good team appear to be on 
the scene this year, it can’t be done without 
the support of each and every one of you. 
The Tiger footballers look forward to that 
support and appreciate it. 

Frosh to Report Early 

For the first time, the freshmen signees 
will be able to come to the campus and 
practice before the varsity reports. They 
will come in for the evening meal on 
August 21 and practice twice each day until 
the varsity reports. This should have a def- 
inite advantage for all coaching staff around 
the league since the complete staff. can 


work with them and not have to take time 


with the varsity. Because of this rule, you 
should see some frosh showing their tal- 
ents a little earlier this season. About half 
of our signees played in their various All- 
Star games this summer and should be 
rarin’ to go when they come in on the 21st. 

The Frosh won't be the only ones who 
are ready for the 1979 football season to 


. arrive. Everyone on this campus who has 


anything to do with football is eager. I’m 
sure you are, too. There’s nothing more 
beautiful, more exciting and more enjoy- 
able than an autumn Sat@rday afternoon 
watching Auburn football in “The Loveli- 
est Village on the Plains.” . 

Until next time... TGFA...Thank God For 
Auburn! | 


Sports Roundup 


Gilliam New Women’s 
Tennis Coach 


Patricia Ann Gilliam, currently an as- 
sistant coach for the Southern Tennis 
Association’s Girl's 18’s team, will become 
Auburn’s head women’s tennis coach begin- 
ning in September. Now in her second year 
in her present position, Coach Gilliam is 
responsible for team selection, the Sec- 
tional and National Tournament Tour, and 
amassing final rankings. She has also as- 
sisted the coach of the USTA Junior Wight- 
man Cup team. For two summers her 
duties included responsibilities for touring 
national tournaments through which she 
became associated with many of the nation’s 
finest women tennis players. 

She replaces Betty Brown, who had 
coached at Auburn since 1975 and whose 
teams wona pair of Alabama state AAIAW 


NEW ALUMNUS-—Steven Reid Ables of Ft. Payne registered with the Auburn Alumni Association as one of 


its new members during commencement activities June 7. He received a bachelor's degree in social studies. 


Steven, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Pelham Ables, will study for the master’s degree at Jacksonville State University, 
The presence of the photographer brought one of the quieter moments for members of the Alumni staff 


registering the new alumni. From left are Becky Derrick, Kit Greene Roney, Maureen Schwingle, and Elizabeth _ 


Caine. 


championships, including posting a school 
record 22-9 season in 1978. 


New Women’s 
Track Coach Named 

Paul Segersten, a 28-year-old native of 
Worchester, Mass., has been added to the 
Auburn women’s track and cross-country 
program. Assistant track coach at Florida 
for two years in the meh’s program, Coach 
Segersten also served last season as the 
head cross-country coach and assistant 
track coach for the women’s program. The 
new women’s coach will also work in the 
men’s jump program in areas such as the 
high, long, and triple jump. He will handle 
traveling and recruiting for the women’s 
program and will assist men’s track coaches 
Mel Rosen and Mike Muska in traveling 
and recruiting, also. 

Concurrent with his coaching job at 
Florida, Coach Segersten was cross-country 
and assistant track coach for both men and 
women at Santa Fe Community College in 
Gainesville, Fla. In addition, he was the 
co-director for the Florida Relays in 1976- 
78, and of the Lady Gator Relays in 1978 
and 1979. He served as director for the 
International Cross-Country Trials in 1978 
and directed the Florida Relays Marathon 
in both 1977 and 1978. 


While at the University of Massachu- | 


setts, Coach Segersten was New England 
Six-Mile Champion and a member of the 
team which captured the New England 
Track and Cross-Country Championships. 
A magna cum laude graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, he is currently 
completing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


Marianne Merritt Drafted 


Marianne Merritt, the first Auburn 
woman drafted to play professional basket- 
ball, was named twelfth pick in the third 
round by the Chicago Hustle of the 
Women’s Professional Basketball League. 


The only female basketball player in 


—AU Photo 


Alabama to be chosen to the state’s All- 


State and All-Tournament teams for the 
fourth consecutive year, the Colquitt,Ga, 
_ star holds 20 individual school records, in- 
cluding most career points (1,980) and 
most career rebounds (972). Marianne was) 
also named to the prestigious Region II] —_ 


Women’s Basketball team this year. 


In response to being selected by the Hus- _ See, 


tle, Marianne said, “I am honored at being 


chosen by a professional team, especially = 
since there are many fine players to choose =. 


from this season.” 


Chicago will bring their twelve draft — are 
choices together in October for a tryout 


camp, then offer contracts to those who 


make the cut. Last season Chicago finished 


third in the Western Division ofthe WBL 


with a 21-13 record. Their coach is Doug 
Bruno, whose No. 1 draft choice this year 


was Retha Swindell, a 6'2” Texas center, 


Lady Swimming 
Recruits Named 


Mary Tipton of Kingwood, Texas, and 
Johanna Mallory of Franklin, Tenn. have 
been signed to grant-in-aids by Auburn © 
swim coach Richard Quick. A freestyle 
sprinter, Mary Tipton has recorded times _ 


of 24.3 and 52.2 in the 50 and 100 freestyle 


events—times faster than those already on | 
the Auburn record books. Mary has also — 


been timed at 1:54.6 in the 200 freestyle 


and 1:002 for the 100 butterfly. A graduate 
of Humble High School, she was coached — 

_ by Bob Duin. She also worked under Steve 
Schneider of the Houston Dolphin Swim | 


Team 


and has impressive credentials in both the 


butterfly and the freestyle competition. — 
Coached by Don Talbot,Johannahasswum 
a 1:02 100 meter butterfly anda51l-second _ 
100-yard freestyle. Her 51-second mark is — 


better than the current Auburn record in 


that event. Johanna is a native Canadian 


who is now living and training near 
Nashville. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Johanna Mallory of Franklin, Tenn.,has ne 
set most of her records and outstanding 
performances in the short course events — 
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_ Auburn’s International 
_ Medicine Man 


ep 2 é By Pat Keller ’69 


_ Wavy-haired, light-eyed and handsome, 
he smiles out pleasantly from the pages of 
the 1938 Glomerata, but nowhere in the 


yearbook is there any indication that this 
young man, Jack Hughston of Columbus, 


___ Ga., is to become one of the world’s most 


- have 


famous orthopaedists and perhaps its 
leading expert on knee surgery. There are 
only two mentions of him in his senior 


- yearbook: his major—pre-medicine—and 


his fraternity—Phi Delta Theta. 
Even in those days, however, “Dr. Jack,” 


| aes as he is called, had already decided what 


course his life would take. “I started out 
with the idea of being an orthopaedist 
because in the summers I'd worked at the 


_ hospital as a medical student and helped 


what I could with orthopaedics and the 
crippled children’s clinic and all that. So in 
‘38, when you started putting where you 


__,wanted to be in the Army, I never put 
Medical Corps or anything, I just put 


orthopaedics. When I got in the Army, 
everywhere | went they thought I had some 


_ big pull in Washington. I guess I had been 
_ labeled with some sort of star somewhere.” 


It was some time, though, before the 
young doctor discovered that his star was to 
rise in Columbus, Ga. By that time, he had 


graduated from Louisiana State University 


(with an M.D. in 1943), served a year’s in- 
ternship at the Charity Hospital of New 
Orleans and a stint in the Army, studied in 
the Duke University Orthopaedic Training 
Program for three years, and settled into 
practice at the Greenville, $.C., Unit of the 
Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children. 
That’s when his wife, the former Louise 
Hardaway of Columbus, told him that she 
was going to take the children and go back 
to Columbus to live. 

“She told me that was her home,” Dr. 
Hughston says with a hint of a twinkle in 
his eye, “that it didn’t make a hoot where I 
lived because I was going to work twenty- 
fours hours a day anyway. Well, Columbus 
did happen to be my family’s home, where I 
was raised for a few-years, sol guess it was 


_ mainly coming back home that brought me 


back to Columbus.” 

That was in 1949. The Hughstons 
returned to Columbus, and, as his wife had 
predicted, Dr. Jack continued to work non- 
stop—‘from five in the morning ‘til ten at 
night at least,” he says. Thirty years later, 


he blithely maintains the same pace. He 


operates three or four days a week, with 
many of his more complicated cases requir- 
ing three or four hours of surgery. When he 
isn't operating or examining patients, he’s 
“doing a whole lot of paperwork, a whole 
lot of clinical research, or dictating a whole 
lot of letters.’ In addition, he says, he’s been 
out on the road speaking about 90 days a 
year for the last 15 years. | 
Dr. Hughston also writes. His articles 
appeared in .many_ medical 
publications such as the Journal of Joint and 
Bone Surgery, and American Journal of 
Sports Medicine (which he edits), and Ciin- 
cial Orthopaedics and Related Research. 
Because he feels that a doctor should report 


medical findings, Dr. Hughston says, “I 


don't find time to write; I make it. As a doc- 


tor you're basically obligated to do some 
_ writing, to spend some time finding out 
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EXPERT ON THE KNEE—When Dr. Jack Hughston °38 isn’t operating or seeing patients, he’s “doing a 


whole lot of clinical research, or dictating a whole lot of letters.” 


some things. It would be a pitiful thing to 
have to arrive on earth and have to learn it 
all from scratch without somebody doing a 
lot of writing over the years before you. So 
you ought to leave something for somebody 
else, to help the show go on, you know. I 
think that’s true of every phase of life; it’s 
not true only of medicine.” 

According to friends, colleagues, and 
patients, Dr. Jack has already accomplished 
more than enough to “help the show go 
on.” Nationally and internationally, he is 
known for his contribution to sports 
medicine, which is now considered an enti- 
ty in itself. John Anderson ’64, trainer and 
head track coach at Troy State University, 
describes Dr. Hughston as “‘one of the great 
pioneers of sports medicine.” 

“You think of O'Donoghue from 
Oklahoma, Dr. Slocomb of Oregon, and Dr. 
Hughston, and that’s it. They are the three 
great pioneers,” Coach Anderson says, ad- 
ding that medical students from all over the 
world come to Columbus to study under Dr. 
Hughston. “You'll be on the sidelines at the 
football games (Troy State, Livingston, and 
Auburn games), and you'll see them from 


France, Italy, Australia, Germany, and’ 


around. They send a crew to Troy once a 
month to check everybody—athletes and 
faculty. That's how these interns get to 
learn about sports medicine. 

“As a trainer I am just totally amazed at 
his ability to work with kids. We started us- 
ing him in 1965 at Troy, and everybody he 
has operated on for us has come back. 
We've had a hundred percent recovery for 
those athletes.” 

‘Coach Anderson believes that Dr. 
Hughston’s ability to work so well with 
young people can be explained in part by 
the attitude Dr. Jack and his staff have 
toward the patients. ‘His friendliness, his 
openness, his concern—the attitude of con- 
cern that he and his dinic have toward 
these athletes is remarkable. They check, 


—Photo by Pat Keller 


doublecheck, and follow up on them. It’s a 


~ very personal touch. Everything at the 


clinic is positive. It’s not just another 
patient. they’re running through—with 
them, everything is person-to-person, 
everyone is a person. And of course, Dr. 
Jack is tough in the operating room; just 
like a coach on the football field. They are 
great doctors, teachers, and so far as I know, 
Dr. Hughston’s team has never had a post- 
operative infection.” 

While Dr. Hughston and his staff have 
worked with Troy and Livingston for the 
past ten or fifteen years, they have been 
associated with Auburn since the early Fif- 
ties, when Coach Shug Jordan returned to 
Auburn as head football coach and 
Auburn’s athletic director was Jeff Beard. 
“It was a rare occasion when Jack Hughston 
wasnt on the sidelines, and when he was 
there, he was the finest in the world, in my 
Opinion,’ says Coach Jordan. “He is a 
specialist in athletic injuries such as the 
hip, elbow, and knee, and he is enthusiastic. 
We always cautioned people to get back 
from the sideline because of the avalanche 
of players coming through. Well, in Bir- 
mingham one year, Jack Hughston didn’t 
get back. He got run over and had to have 
his knee operated on.” 

Coach Beard also has fond memories of 


Dr. Jack, calling him ‘‘probably the best-- 


known sports medicine man in the U.S.” 
and saying that Dr. Hughston has never 
received proper recognition for all he has 
done for his alma mater. “The rascal has 
been on many, many road trips with us,” he 
reveals. “When something happened and 
he couldn’t travel on the train or bus with 
us, he would charter a plane and get there 
on his own. And before Auburn had in- 
surance, if a young man got injured and 
couldn’t pay, what did Jack Hughston care? 
We finally got insurance through the 
NCAA, but before that, he worked free.” 

Dr. Hughston himself says that he began 


working with Auburn because “I was in- 
terested in Auburn. And I was interested in 
the welfare of the athlete.” Many of his 
football stories demonstrate that interest, 
for example, the story about former 
Auburn quarterback Phil Gargis. 

“We went out in Arizonaand New Mex- 
ico a few years ago,” he says, “and 
somebody was tackling Phil Gargis and 
Phil hit the sidelines andd saw his wrist go 
under. It dislocated his wrist. I hit the 
ground about’ the same time he did and 
grabbed it and put it back in place. He never 
knew he'd dislocated it. We wrapped it up 
and got him back in the game. After that, 
he kept it in a cast all week and we'd wrap it 
up on weekends. He kept playing all 
season. With that type of thing—it was a 
real serious injury but one you could com- 
pensate for without injury to the athlete if 
you know how to handle it—it’s knowing 
what to do and doing it quickly that makes 
the difference.” 

As far as the Auburn athletes’ welfare is 
concerned, Dr. Jack says that one of the 
most memorable games took place in 
Houston in Rice Stadium in the early Six- 
ties. Coach Jordan also remembers this par- 
ticular game. “I gave the halftime speech to 
pep them up and everybody just sat there,” 
he relates. 

“It was the heat we were worried about 
for that game,” says Dr. Jack. “The stadium 
was sunk into the ground,-and Lord, Coach 
Jordan kept substituting everybody all 
night long, the humidity and the heat were 
so high. All of us were scared we were go- 


_ ing to lose some boys from heat stroke, and 


to save their energy, Coach would wait until 
the Auburn players got over to the side of 
the field Auburn was on so that the boys 
wouldn't have to go as far to substitute to 
go in. Kenny [Kenny ‘Howard, now 
Auburn's assistant athletic director] was 
shaking like a leaf it was so hot, and he 
packed one of the players in ice an hour 
before we left the dressing room.” 

Every story that Dr. Hughston tells is 
tied to some aspect of sports medicine. The 
Phil Gargis story, for example, he tells in 
order to emphasize how important it is for 


. doctors and trainers to know how to treat 


injuries. The Rice Stadium story he uses to" 
illustrate how treatment methods have 
changed over the years. 

“You've got to watch the heat and 
humidity,” he explains. “You've got to 
watch it in high school games too. Almost 
everybody now knows that youngsters can 
get heat strokes, but they used to not give 
them water. That's the worst thing in the 
world. It was a doctor up North who was 
the basic instigator of that. He started that 
back during the war when the troops were 
in desert training-and brought it onto the 
football field because he looked after a 
Northern school a lot. It took twenty to 
twenty-five years to get scattered pretty 
much over the nation. Now they give them 
Gatorade or anything like it—mostly 
water, though.” 

Many training methods have come full 
circle, Dr. Hughston says, and he is careful 
to explain that knowing what works is ex- 
tremely important—not only to athletes 
but to the average individual. “What's good 
for the athlete is good for all of us,” he says. 
“We might have to modify it, but where his 
diet, his conditioning—the whole gamut— 
is concerned, what's good for the athlete is 
good for the 75-year-old lady with the 
broken hip. We need to get her up and get 
her going.” 

Almost every aspect of “team doctoring” 
has advanced since Dr. Hughston became 
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active in the field, he says, for instance, 
facilities. “About 1959,” he reports, “we 
were playing in Birmingham. One of the 
players got hit in the kickoff and got his leg 
about torn off him. That was when we used 
to ride back and forth on the train. There 
wasnt any place, any room, to fix anybody 
up down there—the dressing room was 
almost nil. So as soon as we were sure he 
had a blood supply in his foot, we wrapped 
him up in the best of what we could and 
splint his leg and put him on the train com- 
ing home that night. When the team got 
off, we just kept on coming home [to 
Columbus], and fixed him up the next day. 
He's got a good knee, but his nerve was 
knocked out in his leg and that was paralyz- 
ed for about twelve months or so. But it all 
came back!” 

Listening to the stories, one might think 
that injuries are rife on the football field, 
but according to Dr. Hughston, injuries are 
fewer than in the past. “They are a lot less,” 
he says. “It’s the rules changes, the con- 
ditioning. Doctors attribute to’ preventive 
medicine the cutting down on the in- 
cidences of injuries.” As examples, Dr. 
Hughston talks about the use of the face 
mask and the elimination of the crack-back 
block in football, and proper weight train- 
ing procedures in all sports. 

“A lot of people say take the face mask 
off and the athletes won't get hit as hard or 
butt their heads as hard or get hurt as 
much,” Dr. Hughston says, “but people 
who talk like that have never had to sit up 
all night sewing up lacerations on the 
face—they’re too young to ever have lived 
through that part of it. And there're a lot of 
things like that that have saved a lot of in- 
juries... but those people can’t look back to 
those.” 

Dr. Hughston gives credit to Dr. Tom 
Peterson, also an orthopaedist, for the 
elimination of the crack-back block, a rules 
change that Dr. Hughston obviously con- 
siders a giant step forward for safety in 
football. “We were trying to get the 
authorities to eliminate it,” he says, “but we 
couldn't get them to eliminate it on the 
basis of opinion. So Dr. Peterson, who was 
on the AMA [American Medical Associa- 
tion Board] at the time, documented it for a 
couple of years and showed the high in- 
cidence of injury at the high school level. 
Then we rushed a scientific article through 
the AMA Journal, and of course when that 
hit print the rules committee were dead. 
They had emergency sessions and stopped 


it.’ 
The problem with weight training—in 


all sports, not only in football—Dr. Jack 
claims, is lack of knowledge of the part of 
the instructors. ‘That's the bad part,” he 
explains. “People don’t know exactly how 
much to emphasize it, exactly what to do 
for a particular sport. We see a great many 
people in trouble because they're trying to 
make weightlifters out of football players 
and track stars when that isn’t what they're 
weightlifting for. The routine and program 
for weightlifters should be entirely 
different from that of a tennis player, a 
track man, or,a football player. I think 
that’s mainly wh re we run into trouble— 
when someone designs a program accor- 
ding to what a weightlifter does. Whereas, 
if you've got somebody knowledgeable, like 
[Auburn’s] Kenny Howard or Herb 
Waldrop, and so on, you can circumvent 
that at the college level.” 

Since the problems with weight training 
occur mostly at the high school level, Dr. 
Hughston suggests that the schools have 
people to see that weight training is 


properly modified. Fortunately, he says, 
despite the large turnover in personnel 
who work with youngsters, training. and 
administration of supportive treatment are 
improving, and he expects to see an in- 
creased interest in sports medicine in the 
future. To help push such care, Dr. 
Hughston and his associates — offer 
workshops and courses for coaches, 
trainers, and doctors, courses which are 
generally offered for the price of supplies. 

“It's primarily for student trainers and 


coaches,” Dr. Hughston explains, “but it’s — 
| _capable of athletic participation have that 


opportunity, Dr. Hughston and his staff, 


also for whoever wants to learn—that’s 
what it amounts to. A lot of doctors don’t 
know how to tape, you know! Kenny 
Howard, John Anderson, [Hughston Clinic 
staff member] Tab Blackburn, some of the 
others—they'll offer a taping clinic We 
might change the format of the workshops 
once in awhile, but you can’t change the 
subject matter very much: The human body 
is the human body. We might have some 
little tricks of supportive treatment that 
are new, but not a’whole lot of it. But we 
keep up the education.” 

Dr. Hughston is happy about any in- 
creased interest in his field, because he 
believes in athletics and its effect on the 
human spirit. “When I started [as a team 
doctor], a lot of educators who didn’t have a 
lot of insight into the value of athletics 
were trying to put athletics down and not 
funding them much, at least not at the high 


school level. But I thought it built a lot of 


leadership into people, whether they were 
boys or girls. At a time when the govern- 
ment and everybody else seemed to be 
preaching mediocrity, athletics was the 
only thing that seemed to be preaching 


-excellence—to do your best and be the best. 


You got out of it what you put into it, what 
you naturally had.....There’s not any welfare 
program out there on the football field. 
You give it all you got and you tough it up.1 
think it’s a great teaching thing and a great 


leadership thing, and it creates a great deal . 


of spirit in the field of education.” 

At the same time he is supporting 
athletics, however, Dr. Hughston lambasts 
parents who push their children into play- 
ing, especially when the children, to quote 
the good doctor, “aren't meant to be 
athletes.” For such parents, Dr. Jack says, “I 
lay it on the line.... Not all of us are athletes; 


we aren't all meant to be athletes. We may 


not be coordinated that way. Where you're 
proposing athletic or sports participation 
for the whole mass of high school students 
or the whole mass of college students, 
you're making a mistake, ‘cause some of 
them are going to get out there—well, 
some of them can’t walk down the street 
without stumbling one foot over the other 
and falling down and breaking their nose 
and their arm. How are you going to get 


them in a sports program?”’ 


- To make sure that youngsters who are 


along with a number of other people in the 
community, like nurses and_ physical 
therapists, give pre-season physicals to 
hundreds of area.students every year. This 
activity, like being Auburn’s orthopaedic 
consultant, he considers a hobby. “We 
make sure that these children get the best 
dog-gone physical you every heard of,’ he 
says. “They get the best going-over we can 
give them. We don’t do it to reap any finan- 
cial benefits—and we don’t. If we find 
something wrong with a youngster, then 
we write it dwn on the examination form, 


the coach notifies the parents, and then the - 


parents get in touch with their family doc- 
tor or whatever. Most of the youngsters 
don’t even know who we are. It would be 
hard to buy that physical.” 
For Dr. Hughston and the other doctors 
who give the physicals, the examinations 
are only the beginning. “You make sure 
they're all right from a physical stand- 
point,” says Dr. Jack. “You correct or advise 
correction of any muscle tightness or 


weakness, and then follow them on 


through the season doing what you can to 
keep them as healthy as possible so they 
can play as much as possible. It’s dis- 
heartening to a player, the other players, 
and the coach, too, for a fellow to be laid up 
for two or three weeks if he didn’t have to 
be—so you want to know what to do to get 
them going quickly.” 


The important thing, Dr. Hughston. 


believes, is to have someone who is 
knowledgeable at the games, someone who 
can provide emergency care and give any 
needed help, particularly life-saving help. 


_ Also, he says, the coaches should not have 


the responsiblity of worrying about what’s 
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ON THE SIDELINES—Dr. Jack Hughston, a familiar figure on the sidelines at Auburn football games, has 
been instrumental in getting doctors out of the stands and down on the field where they can be of immediate 


assistance in case of injury. 
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wrong with a-player and whether or not 


he’s ready to go back into the game. But, Dr. . 
Hughston adds, when he first started as a 
team physician, he was pretty much alone. 
“There wasn’t hardly anybody doing it,” he 
Says, ‘just scattered instances of people 
who were involved. A lot of doctors were 
interested, but it was impractical, a little 
frowned upon, to get out of the stands, so to 
speak. It was a matter of getting out to 
county medical societies, making talks to 
the doctors. We had to overcome that old 
concept, and once we did, it turned out 
there were enough people interested to get 
the job done.” 

Very often, Dr. Hughston says, years of 
hard work on the part of a player would be 
lost if team doctors weren't there to handle 
an injury quickly and well. He points to — 
Auburn’s Mark Callahan as an example. 
“He had such a horrible knee in high 
school,” says the doctor; “then he worked 


like the devil, got his leg back after it was 


operated on. He got it going great, and then 
tore up the other knee. But he’ll come back. 
He’s a hard, hard worker, one of the — 
hardest. 3 ? | 
“The boys work so hard—it seems like 
all their lives—to get to the point of ex- 


‘ cellence, then something happens, and if 


there wasn’t somebody there who un- 
derstood and knew what to do, all those 
years would be thrown away just on the 
basis of an injury. But if you know what to 
do and do it right away, it will be all right.” 

Most injuries occur at the high school — 
level, Dr. Hughston says, primarily because 
that’s the level at which the athletes are be- 
ing separated from the non-athletes and 
those who want to be athletes, such as the 
uncoordinated child. Add to this problem 
that of the students’ just beginning to learn 
how to play together and their not knowing 
how to protect themselves and one 
another, the doctor explains, and “that. 
creates your level of greatest injury.” 

Still, says Dr. Hughston, the football 
field is about the safest place that an in- 
dividual can be. “As a rule students don’t 
get anything hurt that can’t be put back to 
gether pretty well,’ he says, ‘‘but beyond 
that—when I was on the AMA committee - 
we got the National Science Institute to do 
a study of injuries in high school games and 
practice. At that time the newspapers were 
picking pretty hard at the brutality of 
sports and how many injuries there were. 
This was in the early Sixties. 

So,” he continues, “they took 500,000 
high school students—picked out a few 
high schools out West, in the East, South, 
and so on, and kept track of the morbidity 
and mortality of those 500,000 students 
during the hours of football practice and 
football games. And boy, the statistics on 
that! It looked like the football field and the 
practice field were so safe you wanted to 
run out of your office and get on it! 

“Kids that were injured and those that 
died as a result of what they were doing 
between the hours of three and five, those 
kids who were not on the football field— 
well, it was incredible. The Institute never 
did put the study out asa scientific article; it 
came out as a report. Of course when you 
come out with something like that, that has 
that much power to it, it crosses a lot of 
economic lines and a lot of times it won't 
make print. It might change a lot of speed 
laws and driving age laws and a lot of auto 
sales and motorcycle sales.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Hughston un- | 
derstands human nature far too well to ex- 
pect people to be totally cautious. “You 
have to have a certain amount of thrill in 
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ite,” he acknowledges. “If it’s not a 


skateboard, it'll be something else. You 
have to do something a little bit dangerous, 


something to take your chances. You're 
Sy born that way.” 

The most dangerous recreational activity 
is bicycling, Dr. Jack believes, but only 
__ because of traffic. “If bicycling were safe, it 
- might compete with jogging as exercise— 
like in Europe,” he reveals. “But you get out 
here on a bicycle and somebody’ll run slap 
‘over you and not even look at you. Here in 
the U.S., drivers don’t consider a bicycle as a 
car, and over there they do. Still, I think 
- you're going to see bicycling pick up once 
~ there’s enough interest to get bicycle paths 
developed. You know, they used to have 
bicycle paths between here [Columbus ] and 
Auburn. There were scenic routes, and 
every Saturday and Sunday, that’s what 


people did. About 1900, they rode from — 


Columbus to Auburn and back for the day... 
_ and I imagine that the bicycles back then 
were something!” 
As for jogging, Dr. Hughston believes 
that it will continue to grow in importance 
as a form of recreation and exercise. 
he says. 
“and I think it’s correct. It’s not going to 
disappear. It fits in too well, and it’s so safe. 
Here at the clinic [the Hughston 
- Orthopaedic Clinic in Columbus], some of 
the doctors have what they call a runner's 
clinic one Saturday a month. It’s not par- 
ticularly for people who have any big 
ailments or anything, it’s just different peo- 
_ ple around the country who're running 
who want to get together and talk different 
things over together. The running clinic 
just started, but a lot of people are 
enthusiastic about it. The first time they 
had it people showed up from Chattanooga 
and north Florida. Tab and McClusky and 
- Andrews—they just mentioned that we'd 
had it—it was a word-of-mouth thing, just 
 locally—and well, here they showed up 
from all over. You know then that runners 
are a different breed. They're interested in 
learning and sharing.” 
_ Joggers are not the only interested par- 
ties to show up at the Hughston Clinic for 
help, however. Dr. Hughston and his staff 
have treated many, many prominent 
_ athletes—none of whom he will name or 
- discuss. “That wouldn’t be fair,” he says. 
But Auburn trainer Herb Waldrop says 


that schools send their athletes to Dr. Jack 


_ when they have an especially difficult 
_ problem. “It’s the way he goes about the 
thing,” Herb says. “He's so scientific. 

When he repairs a knee, for example, he is 
trying to find out exactly what stresses the 
joint must undergo in order to help the 

athlete come back. He uses the latest scien- 


tific techniques, and when Auburn, for ex- 


ample, sends an athlete to Dr. Hughston, 
we know he’s going to do his best. For one 
thing, we know that his sense of satisfac- 
tion comes from seeing an athlete come 
back. He is interested in the general well 
being of the athletes.” 

Other athletes come to the clinic for 
other reasons. “Some come because they 
want to come, some because they're 
referred,’ says Dr. Jack. “Some are referred 
because of an emotional situation within 
the community or the person or the team. 
We see a goodly number on that basis. And 
then we see a lot of professionals, who, 
although they've had good care, are con- 
cerned about whether to keep playing or 
not, whether it will affect their health in 
the future. You have some number who 
have what they call ‘little’ injuries, and 
they've been told these injuries don't 
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matter—but they want to know, and they 


should know. Frequently they have a right 


to be concerned; frequently they are ad- 
vised to throw in the towel. 

“We see a lot of people 35-37 who are in 
pro football and they're trying to stay in 
there and they get so much hurt to the neck 
or to the knee, or they're losing their agility 
and fastness—if they stay out there, they'll 
just be so much cannon fodder and end up 
crippled. But of course the business side of 


the world wants to keep them out there. | 


These are the athletes who are smart 
enough to do something else in life, so 
they're interested in when to hang it up. 
Even though they have a great desire to 
keep playing, they don’t have the desire to 
get injured and spend the rest of their lives 
somewhat incapacitated because of it.” 
Dr. Hughston and his associates are also 
seeing more and more women with 
athletic-incurred injuries, he says, and adds 
that women are having the same kind of in- 
juries the men are having. Recently, Dr. 
Hughston told Alabama Congressman Bill 
Nichols that while legislators, are working 
for equal opportunity in Washington, he 
wished they'd arrange for girls to be born 


with the same ligaments as boys. ‘Girls are 


a job,” Dr. Jack smiles. ‘Their ligaments 
are different of necessity. Their hormonal 
structure is such that the ligaments have to 
be more pliable, more giveable, just for the 
proposition of childbirth. Unfortunately 
the hormonal system can’t stop and affect 
just the pelvic ligaments—it’s going to 
affect the knee ligaments, the ankle 
ligaments and everything else. So it’s a job. 
It'll hold a girl athlete with the same injury 
as a boy out twice as long on crutches and in 


braces. It takes that much longer to get the. 


strength back and to really get jam-up 


results so they can go back to snow skiing or 


team handball or whatever. 

“Some of the male athletes have 
ligaments around the knee a quarter of an 
inch thick,” he says, “but you see high 
school girl athletes where they're as thin as 


tissue paper. They can take the pressure of 


athletics as well as the boys until the liga- 
ment breaks, but when it breaks, it’s going 
to take longer to heal and to get good and 
tight enough for going back and doing the 
same thing over again.” 

Ligaments, particularly knee ligaments, 
are one of Dr. Hughston’s main interests, 
so much so that he and his associates are 
working with the Auburn Veterinary 
School and the Mechanical Engineering 
Department of Auburn’s School of 
Engineering on several knee ligament 
problems. According to Dr. John Milton of 
the Vet School, Dr. Hughston has been in- 
terested in and associated with the School 
for many years; Dr. Hughston himself 
dates the clinic’s joint projects from about 
1955. Present research includes a ligament 
injury which is very common in dogs and 
humans. Because of the similarity of the 
two kinds of ligaments—human and 
canine—Dr. Milton hopes that the 
research will benefit people as well as 
animals. 

“Dr. Hughston is actively involved in the 
School,” Dr. Milton says.“‘He has lectured 
to our people about human injuries which 
are similar to those in animals such as dogs, 
horses, and so forth, and he offers 
stimulating new ideas and techniques. He 
has also been very generous in allowing us 
to work with his people. His _bio- 
mechanical engineer, Bill McLeod, he has 
allowed to do some work with the Small 
Animal Clinic on the biomechanics of the 
knee joint (to find out exactly how the joint 


works). Three or four years ago an Italian 
orthopaedist at Dr.- Hughston’s clinic 
wanted to do some research with an ar- 
tificial knee ligament, and he worked with 
the Vet School. This past year another 
man, also a Fellow, came to the School to 
work. The relationship helps them and it 
helps us, and I hope it continues for a long, 
long time.’ 

Dr. John Turner of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department shares Dr. 
Milton’s enthusiasm. “Dr. Hughston and 
his associates initiated contact for the joint 
projects,” he says. “Right now we are look- 
ing at the possibility of replacing a liga- 
ment which is prone to injury, trying 
transplants. Our job is to look at the 
mechanical aspects of the transplant, to 
devise tests to discover whether the liga- 
ment is performing as it should. We're try- 
ing to come up with some sort of non- 
destructive test that we can use on people 
to. determine whether the ligament is 
healthy and performing its function.” 
Although, at present, no one is sure what 
that function is, says Dr. Turner. 

Just as Dr. Hughston and his associates 
are interested in working with people from 
other fields, they are interested in working 
with people from other parts of the Uni- 
ted States and foreign contries. “We have 
more requests. for people who want to 
come here than we can fill,” says Dr. 
Hughston of those individuals who wish to 
come to the clinic for training. “We're part 
of the Tulane University School of 
Medicine, Orthopaedic Section, so we take 
three Tulane medical students into residen- 
cy here every year. Usually they are here for 
one year, their third year of residence, and 
then they go back to New Orleans. We've 
been doing that for the past ten years or so. 

“We have three doctors that we term 
associates because they are here for post- 
graduate training; in other words they are 
orthopaedists who have finished 
orthopaedic training and have been out in 
practice and in the Army for two or three 
years. A lot of them are just getting out of 
the draft rotations in the Army, and there 
are those usually sent here—like a group 
from Milwaukee wanted a man oriented 
and knowledgeable relative to the knee and 
relative to sports medicine, so they sent a 
younger man down here. And the same is 
true of a group in Houston, Texas. So we've 
got a goodly number of men in that 
category. 

“We take three of those and three 
residents,” he continues, ‘‘so there’s six of 
us and six of them, so to speak. And we 
have the associates here from the various 
countries—from Australia, from the Uni- 
versity of Paviaand Rome in Italy, the Uni- 
versity of Lyons in France. It’s been a really 
nice association and they are really brilliant 
youngsters. They bring things to you. 
These people are not sending them here to 
be trained unless they've got their smarts 
about them, so it’s made it a lot of fun and 
interesting. And we do, with them, a lot of 
clinical research.” 

Like his associates, Dr. Hughston is in- 
terested in learning new approaches and 
new techniques. He not only has the hands 
of a surgeon; he has the mind of a scientist. 
He implements both in his work. For that 
reason, perhaps, his new clinic reflects the 
most modern methods in the nation, and 
he continues to employ new ideas and 
methods as the develops or learns about 
them. He takes the same approach to the 
development of his clinic that he has taken 
with his own development as a ‘knee 
man.” 


“I was always interested in the knee,” 
says Dr. Hughston. “For some reason! was 
just interested—maybe because I saw a lot 
of things and didn’t believe what I was told. 
Of course, it’s the most complicated joint of 
the body and the most interesting one, and 
there’s still a whole lot to be learned about 
it. For some reason I got interested and it 
stuck with me. I started reading about it and 
studying and just kept heading that way. 
‘Course, I didn’t see many knees for the first 
ten years like in the last twenty, but I’ve 
made the best of every one I've seen: I look- 
ed at it a long time and learned everything I 
could from it. For about ten years there, I 
thought I was learning a lot about it, and for 
the next twenty years I found out just how 
much IJ didn’t know about it. It was like a lot 
of other things, the more you know, the 
more you realize you don’t know about it. 
The more problems you see with it that 
need to be solved, well, the problems just 
seem to grow in geometric proportion. The 
time you figure one out, it brings up ten 
more.’ 

To help him and his staff figure out the 
“ten more,” Dr. Hughston has incor- 
porated a special camera room, gym, and 
some experimental equipment, as well as 
an outdoor track. Set ina pecan orchard, the 
track is surrounded by trees. “I got that idea 
from the Romans,” jokes Dr. Jack. “They 
used to line their roads with trees!” The in- 
door racquetball court is another matter, 
however. “That was required,” he says, 
“like the elevator.” 

Much of the new equipment is used in 
telemetry, a remote-control method of 
testing patients’ blood pressure, heart rate, 
and so forth. “This part of the clinic's not 
purely orthopaedic,” says Dr. Hughston. 
“It’s rehabilitation and fitness and physical 
therapy from illnesses other than 
orthopaedic, such as cardiac rehabilitation. 
By having the patients exercise under 
telemetry, you can take people who are 
down the line health-wise and gradually let 
them build themselves up in something 
that’s not too boring. People who have 
heart trouble or somebody 50-55 who 
wants to start jogging can have stress ekg’s 
under laboratory conditions downstairs 
and then likewise have telemetry during 
the process of their jogging to stay ata safe 


level.” 
In explaining the place of telemetry in 


sports as wellas in medicine, Dr. Hughston 
recalled a conversation he had had with Dr. 
W.E. Harris of Oregon in 1960, when both 
were attending a sports medicine program 
in Los Angeles. “Dr. Harris and Bill Bower- 
man started the jogging thing and put out a 
little booklet on it in 1960,” Dr. Hughston 
relates. ‘‘Dr. Harris happened to be on the 
same program and we got on the same air- 
port bus. Gosh, he -was interesting and 
knowledgeable. I was asking him about 
telemetry, then, about the temperature and 
pulse and so on. He didn’t know the answer 
to my questions then, but about three 
months later, I got a letter from him. He'd 
gotten a grant from somewhere, he'd 
gotten some telemetry apparatus, and as 
crude as it was at that moment, he was 
shocked, and I was shocked, too, at what 
he’d found out. You know, when they do 
the 220, the body temperature can get up to 
104—that’s for a_ well-conditioned 
athlete!—and the pulse would get up to 
175, up almost to 200, and in a second or 
two of the finish line it was back down to 
normal. People never knew that before. 
Obviously we should have had some con- 
cept that such was the case because, gol- 
durn, when somebody puts out that spurt of 


a 


energy all of a sudden, surely somebody's 
got to step on the accelerator somewhere. 
Everything’s got to accelerate, not just your 
legs. 

“You know, he told me never to sign an 
athlete with a resting pulse over 60; he said 
there's no way he could be a track man. 
(You generally think of a pulse being 72.) 


He said he had only one exception, an 


athlete with a resting pulse of 65, the boy 
that ran the decathlon when they held the 
Olympics in Italy—Rayford Johnson, I 
believe. But the greatest thing that Harris 
and Bowerman did was start that jogging 
thing.” 

Dr. Hughston doesn’t sign athletes, of 
course, but he has found that working with 
them, both with and without the advan- 
tages of telementry, has helped him 
succeed as an orthopaedist. As Troy's John 
Anderson says, ‘Through sports medicine, 
Dr. Hughston and his people have done a 
Jot to help the everyday, ordinary person. 
They have discovered things through 
repairing the athlete that can help them 
repair the person in the car wreck.” And 
there's also the possibility that, through his 
close association with athletes, Dr. 
Hughston has encouraged some of them to 
enter the medical profession. Auburn 
athletes Leo Flynn and Ed Dyas are both 
orthopaedists, while Hoppy Middleton 
went on to play professional football and 
wound up as an obstetrics-gynocology man 
in Michigan. 

Whether or not he has _ influenced 


anyone else to go into medicine, it is clear 


that Dr. Hughston is pleased with the turns 
his life has taken. Assistant Athletic Direc- 
tor Kenny Howard talks about Dr. 
Hughston’s tremendous knowledge of 
sports medicine, and Dr. Hughston himself 
relates with glee great moments in the 
history of the profession—moments 
dating back to Hippocrates, who, he says, 
“was about the fourth Hippocrates, actual- 
ly, and was sent to Athens to study for a 


_ year under a sports physician.” Sounding as 


if he were there, Dr. Hughston talks about 
the importance of diet in sports—as ex- 
plained by MHippocrates—the dis- 
appearance of sports medicine for about 
1500 years, and its re-emergence in our 
time. He even has his favorite stories, such 
as the one about team doctors. 

“Not all sports physicians are necessarily 
orthopaedists,” he says. “When they had 
the world soccer championships in Mexico 


City, France had sent Professor Albert 


Trillat, who's here visiting with us now, 
and England had sent Ian Smiley, who is a 
good friend of ours. They came back 
through here on their way back from Mex- 
ico City. Brazil had won the tournament 
that year. They were laughing. Here they 
were, both orthopaedists, they said, ‘I think 
our countries have it all mixed up: The 
Brazilian team physician was a psy- 
chiatrist.’ ” 

Almost as an aside, Dr. Hughston speaks 
of the Olympic Games, and how hard it was 
to get team physicians accepted by the 
Olympic Committee. “I noticed somebody 
in Washington saying a while back how far 
behind we are in sports medicine in the 
United States. He was head of President 
Nixon's Commission on Health and 
Sports. Well, gee, we were so far ahead— 
well, he just wasn’t quite knowledgeable. 
He didn’t know how hard it was just twenty 
years earlier just getting our foot in the 
door to help with the Olympics. 

“When we had tried to get a relationship 
with the Olympic teams through the AMA, 
there was a lot of resistence,” he continues. 


“The thing that really broke its back was 
when we had the games in Mexico. The 
only way the door opened was the Olympic 
officials were scared of the altitude and 
what it was going to do to the athletes. 
That’s when they let us get in Dr. Merritt 
Styles, who was an altitude expert, and a 
Doctor Stoddard. Both of them were con- 
siderable experts in the cardio-pulmonary- 
oxygen consumption area of medicine and 
the altitude which went right along with 
it.” | 

Dr. Hughston pauses. “Am I ever going 
to retire? No. I'm retired right now, having 
a lot of fun. I get to sit around here and go 
over these charts and get people back in 


‘here fifteen or twenty years after their 


Operations and try to see how they're doing 
so we can learn more about it.” 

And that’s Dr. Hughston, who, accor- 
ding to his resume, is a Tulane University 


professor, an adjunct professor at the 


Auburn University School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Orthopaedic Consultant to the 
Auburn Athletic Department and Martin 
Army Hospigal at Fort Benning, Ga.... The 
list goes on. It is the same Jack Hughston 
who was selected “Mr. Sports Medicine— 
1976” by the American Society for Sports 
Medicine, ‘Physician of the Year 1976-77” 
by the (Columbus) Mayor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, and, 
earlier this month, was given the highest 
honor that the National Athletic Trainers 
Association can give, for excellence in 
sports medicine. 

Still, most of those who know Dr. Jack 
look upon him asa warm , carihg individual, 
one who, Auburn trainer Herb Waldrop 
says, ‘loves Auburn better than anything,” 
who operates in combat boots and who 
reads ‘“Brer Rabbit’ to his foreign 
associates to help teach them how we 
Southerners talk. But Dr. James Milton cir- 
cumscribes the mixture of affection and 
awe people feel for Dr. Hughston when he 
says: “The most unbelievable thing to me is 
how he could take a practice in a relatively 
small town, outside the university environ- 
ment and without benefit of university 
medical centers, and make it into what it is. 
He is world-reknowned, and he is so 
generous.” 


Track, Swim Stars 
Bring Home 
11 Medals 


By Pat McArthur ’78 


Five Auburn athletes combined for a 
total of nine gold medals, a silver and a 
bronze in the VIII Pan American Games 
held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, earlier this 
month. 


- Swimmers Rowdy Gaines and David 
McCagg each won three gold medals to 
lead the way for the Auburn contingent, 
which actually ranked fourth in the total 
gold medal count behind the United States, 
Cuba, and Canada. Former AU track ath- 
letes bringing home medals were hurdler 
James Walker with two gold, sprinter 


Harvey Glance with a gold anda silver, and | 


sprinter Willie Smith with a bronze. 


Gaines won a gold in the 200 meter 


WAUD ALL-COMERS—When radio station WAUD silent an All Comers track meet with proceeds to . 
go to the Olympics, the participants included some names well known in Auburn sports circles—Names such as 
Harvey Glance, Willie Smith, and Tony Easley in track and Byron Franklin in football. From left are Smith, 


Franklin, Easley, and Glance. 


—Photo by Pat McArthur 


freestyle beating David Larson of the Uni- 
versity of Florida in a time 1:51.22. Mc- 
Cagg won his individual gold in the 100 
freestyle with a time of 50.77 to beat 
Puerto Rico's Fernando Casales. 


The two Auburn swimmers combined 
with Texas swimmers John Newton and 
Kris Kirschner to win the 400 freestyle 
relay with a time of 3:23.71 to edge Canada. 
Gaines was also a member of the 800 free 
relay team with Larson, Kirschner, and 
Brian Goddell which won another gold 
with a time of 7:31.28. McCagg wo® his 
third gold as part of the 400 meter medley 
relay team with Bob Jackson, Steve Lund- 
quist, and Bob Placak. McCagg finished 
fourth in the 100 meter butterfly. 


In track, Walker won an individual gold 
medal in the 400 intermediate hurdles with 
a time of 49.66. His other gold came as a 
member of the 4x400 relay which won 
with a time of 3:03.8. Walker was a last- 
minute substitute on the team. 


In the sprints, Glance placed second to 
Silvio Leonard of Cuba to take a silver in 
the 100 meter. In the trials for the event, 
Glance ran a 10.12 to win his heat with the 
fastest time recorded this year. In the 


finals, Leonard won in 10.13 and Glance 


finished in 10.19. 


Glance’s gold medal came as part of the 
4x100 relay team which posted a winning 
time of 38.85. His teammates were Mike 
Robinson, Steve Riddick, and Duane Evans. 


In the 400 meter, billed as a grudge 
match between Cuba's Alberto Juantorena 
and Smith, the surprise winner was Tony 
Darden who powered out of nowhere to 
win with Juantorena and Smith trailing. 
Later Smith said his shoe had slipped on 
his foot in the straightaway. Being so much 
smaller than Juantorena, he said he was 
also hampered running in an outside lane. 
Juantorena ran in lane one which he said 
caused problems because he is of larger 
build. 


With the United §tates’ track team in 
Puerto Rico was Auburn track coach Mel 


Rosen who served as the team’s manager. 


AU swimming coach Richard Quick assist- 


ed in the swimming portion of the Games. — 


Overall, the United States team won 254 
medals, 129 of them gold. The old record 
for most gold medals won in Pam Ameri- 
can competition was 128, set by the US. in 
the 1967 Games held in Canada. 
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Join Alumni Association’s 
Football Weekend Specials 


Auburn Vs. Tennessee | 
Weekend in Gatlinburg (September 28-30) 
If you're planning to travel to Knoxville for the game, 


why not meet your Auburn ‘friends in Gatlinburg and have a 
weekend of fun at the edge of the Smoky Mountains? For its 


War Eagle Weekend, the Auburn Alumni Association has 
reserved rooms at the Sheraton Gatlinburg and a bus to take" 


you to and from the game. 


The Tennessee football game weekend package includes 


_ Friday and Saturday nights at the Sheraton, a pre-game 
brunch on Saturday morning, and the bus trip to the 
eee stadium and back to the Sheraton. 


Package prices for adults: 1 adult per room for 2 nights, 
$108.56; 2 adults per room for 2 nights, $125.56 ($62.78 per 
person); 3 adults per room for 2 nights, $153.46 or $51.16 
per person; 4 adults per room for 2 nights, $181.36 or 
$45.35 per person.  ~ 

Children under 18 pay only the cost of the brunch, $10.00, 


and the cost of the bus fare, $7.00, or-a total of $17.00. 


_ The deadline for reservations is September 8. Refunds 
will not be made on reservations cancelled after September 
26. To make your reservations, use the form below. All 
reservations will be made ona first come, first served basis. 


AUBURN VS. TENNESSEE 
(September 28-30) 
_ . PLEASE PRINT: , 
Name 3 
Home Address" 
"SENS EOYs RCM "ai manent 2 


Home Phone Office Phone 


ADULTS: 


No. of Rooms —— 1 adult per room @ $108.56 ea. = $ 
No. of Rooms —— 2 adults per room @ $125.56 
: ($62.78 ea.) = $ 
No. of Rooms —— 3 adults per room @ $153.46 
($51.16 ea.) = $ - 


No. of Rooms —_ 4 adults per room @ $181.36 


($45.35 ea.) = $ 


CHILDREN: 


No. of Children @ $17.00 per child for package = $ 


TOTAL COST OF ALL PACKAGES RESERVED $ 
List names of persons to occupy rooms 


Room 1: 


Room 2: 


Room 3: 


Use additional paper for additional rooms. 


Fill out reservation form completely and mail along with your check to: 


Reservations 

Sheraton Gatlinburg Hotel 
Airport Rd. P.O. Box 29 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 37738 


Reservation deadline is September 8. 


Auburn Vs. Georgia Tech 
Weekend in Atlanta (October 19-21) 


Meet your Auburn friends at the Terrace Garden Inn for 
the weekend of the Tech Game and leave the hassles to 
somebody else. Included: in the Alumni Weekend Package 
are Friday and Saturday nights (or one night only) at the 
Terrace Garden Inn, a pre-game Bloody Mary brunch, a bus 
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to and from Grant Field, and a victory celebration back at 
the Terrace Garden Inn (1 hour open bar). 


Prices are: Two persons, both nights $110.00; two per- 
sons, one night only $71.00; one person, both nights $93.00; 
one person, one night only $55.00. 

Children under 18 who occupy the same room with their 
parents can enjoy the weekend for $10.00 each. 

All reservations for the Georgia Tech weekend must be 
made by October 5. Payment in full must be sent with the 

reservation form below. Reservations will be made on 
a first come, first served basis. Refunds will not be made on 
reservations cancelled after October 12. If you would like in- 
formation on suites, call 1-800-241-8260. 


AUBURN VS. GEORGIA TECH 
(October 19-21) | 


Resv. No. 


| Room No. 
No. of Persons 
Name 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SECTION 


PLEASE PRINT: 


Name 


Auburn Vs. Wake Forest 
Fall Color Tour (October 24-28) 


Alumni traveling to Wake Forest can combine the game 
and a short vacation with congenial Auburn friends aboard 
an alumni bus tour from Birmingham to Winston-Salem. 
The fall leaves should be in their glory as alumni travel 
across the North Alabama, Tennessee, and North Carolina 
Mountains. The bus tour will depart from Birmingham on 
Wednesday morning October 24 and arrive in Winston- 
Salem around noon on Friday. Or, if youdon’t have time for 
a vacation but would like to join alumni festivities, you can 
fly with an alumni group from either Montgomery or 
Atlanta. 

Those who choose the bus tour will leave Birmingham 
October 24 at 9 a.m. and spend the morning driving to Chat- 
tanooga. There, they'll lunch at the famous Chattanooga 
Choo Choo. A drive through the mountains to Asheville, 
N.C., will occupy the rest of the day. After a night at the 
Grove Park Inn in Asheville and a tour of the Biltmore 
Mansion and grounds, the alumni tour group will board the 
bus Thursday afternoon, October 25, for a drive upthe Blue 


Ridge Parkway. They will spend the second night in Boone, | 


N.C, at the Holiday Inn. After breakfast, October 26, the 
group will leave for a two-hour drive on to Winston-Salem 
and the Hilton Inn. The afternoon includes a tour of historic 
Old Salem, founded by the Moravians in 1766, and of the 
Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts. Saturday, Oc 
tober 27, will be devoted to game activities beginning with a 
pre-game luncheon at 11 and concluding with a social hour 


- following the game at 5:30. Sunday, October 28, the tour 


Home Address 

City OOO SS aes State __» Zip 
Home Phone Office Phone 
Arrival Date No. of Nights 


TWO NIGHTS 


No. of Rooms —— __—_—CNNo.. dl. pks. (2 persons) _ @ $110 ea$ 
No. of Adults —_ No. sgl. pks. (1 person)... -—ss« @ $-:93. ea. $ 
No. of Children _— Noo. children packages —_ @ $ 10 ea$ 
ONE NIGHT 

No. of Rooms —_ No. dbl. pks (2 persons). @$ 71 ea$ 
No. of Adults —— No. sgl. pks. (1 person)  @$ 55 ea$ 
No. of Children _—Noo. children packages —_ @ $ 10 ea$ 


TOT. AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 


List persons to occupy each room: 


Room 1 


Room 2 


Please list any additional rooms on separate sheet of paper. Fill out com- 


“pletely and mail this form with your check to: 


Terrace Garden Inn 
3405 Lenox Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30326 


Deadline for reservations is October 5. 


HOME GAMES 


September 15— Auburn vs. Kansas State 


September 22— Auburn vs. Southern Mississippi 
Reunion of the Class of 1954 


October 6—Auburn vs. North Carolina State 
Reunion of the Class of 1939 


October 13—Auburn vs. Vanderbilt 
Reunion of the Class of 1934 


November 3— Auburn vs. Florida 
Reunion of the Class of 1924 


November 10—Mississippi State 
Homecoming 


Reunion of the Classes of 1929 and 1919 


group will leave Winston-Salem, have lunch in Greenville, 
S.C., take a mid-afternoon break in Atlanta, and arrive back 
in Birmingham about 6:30 p.m. 

Price for the bus tour per person, including single accom- 
modations, is $213.00 (Option I). Double accommodations 
(two people) cost $308.00 ($154.00 per person). (Option 
II). The price includes the bus tour, hotel accommodations, 
Biltmore tickets, Old Salem and The Decorative Arts Center 
tickets, and the pre-game luncheon. 


Tickets for the Wake Forest game are available for an ad- - 


ditional $9 per ticket. 

For those whose time is short but who still want to par- 
ticipate in the alumni activities in Winston-Salem, the 
Alumni Association has arranged a flight with departure 
from Montgomery or Atlanta on the day of the game. 

Flight # 800 will leave Montgomery at 7:05 a.m. and 
depart Atlanta (#1734) at 9:41 a.m. It will arrive in 
Greensboro at 10:50 and buses will carry the alumni to the 
Winston-Salem Hilton where they will join the bus tour 
alumni for the pre-game luncheon. 

After the game, the flying alumni leave for the airport. 
They will have a box dinner on board the buses back to 
Greensboro. The plane will arrive in Atlanta at 7:55 p.m. 
and in Montgomery at 8:40 p.m. / 

Cost of the plane trip from Montgomery is $142.00 per 
person and from Atlanta, $120.00. The price includes the 
flight, open bar on the plane, bus transfers to Winston- 
Salem and back, the pre-game luncheon, and the box 
supper. 

Deadline for reservations for the bus tour and the plane 
trip is September 15. Space will be alloted on a first come, 
first served basis. Cancellations on or before September 15 
will receive a full refund. Cancellations after September 15 


will receive full refund, less a $10 cancellation fee. Use the 
order blank below. 


AUBURN VS. WAKE FOREST 
Bus Tour, October 24-28 
Alumni Flight, October 27 


Deadline for Reservations is September 15. 


Reservation(s)—Option I 
(bus tour single accommodations) @ $213.00 = 
Reservation(s)—Option II 
(bus tour, double accommodations $154.00 per person) 
@ $308.00 = 
___— Reservation(s)—Option III 
(plane trip from Montgomery) @ $142.00 = 
Reservation(s)—Option [V _ 
(plane trip from Atlanta) @ $120.00 = 
Tickets for Auburn vs. Wake Forest @ 9.00 = 


Make your checks payable to the Auburn Alumni Association Tour Fund. 


Spaces for all options are limited and will be handled on a first come, first 


served basis, based on receipt of money by the Alumni Office. Checks must 
be received no later than September 15. When all spaces are filled, a 
waiting list will be started and your check will be held pending vacancies. If 
no vacancies occur, your check will be returned to you as soon as possible. 


Cancellations after September 15 will receive full refund, less a $10 


cancellation fee. 


Name (Please list Option. Address . 
individually) Street 
City State Zip 


Signatures of each participant releasing the Auburn Alumni Association 
of any responsibility in case of accident to person, baggage, etc. 


Send this form and check for full amount to: 
Ms. Barbara Y. Williamson 

Auburn Alumni Association 

116 Union Building 

Auburn University 

Auburn, Alabama 368308 


Willie Smith ’79 
Talks Positive 
Thinks Olympics 


By Dru McGowen 
AU News Bureau 


Should Willie James Smith, III, pick up a 
gold medal in Moscow in 1980, he won't be 


at a loss for words. Educated words. On 


June 7, Willie picked up his diploma from 
Auburn University with a degree in mass 
communications. And everybody will claim 
him: Pennsylvania, where he was born; 
New York, where he went toschoolin Un- 
iondale, L.L; Auburn University, where he 
competed in track for four years; and 
Florida, where he'll be competing in the in- 
ternational circuit this summer as a 
member of Athletic Attics. 

A US. alternate in the 1976 Olympics, 
Willie beat Alberto Juantorena, gold 
medalist, by six tenths of a second in the 
400 meters a few weeks ago. It was such a 
surprise that, even in defeat, the Cuban was 
the only one featured on national televi- 
sion. 

The win didn’t surprise Willie, but he 
was disappointed that he didn't get a 
chance to say a few words—the kind of 


Ph. Number Class 
(include area code) Year 


Combine the Georgia game with a couple of nights inthe 
Cancellations on or before September 15 will receive a full refund. big city by joining the Alumni Association’s football 
weekend plans for the Georgia game. Participants in the 
alumni weekend will spend Friday and Saturday nights (or 
oné night only) at the Terrace Garden Inn in Atlanta. After 
a pre-game Bloody Mary brunch, they'll be bused to Athens. 
There they'll join other alumni at the Athens Auburn Club's 
and the Alumni Association's pre-game social at the Holli- 
day Inn-Downtown. After the game, alumni weekend par- 


Auburn Vs. Georgia | 
Weekend in Atlanta (November 17-19) 


ticipants will return to Atlanta for a victory celebration (one 


hour open bar) at the Terrace Garden Inn. 


Prices are: two persons, both nights $114.00; two per- 


sons, one night, $75.00; one person, both nights $95.00; one 


person, one night $57.00. 


Price for children (under 18) occupying same room with Home Address 


parents is $12.00 each. 


All reservations, with payment in full, must be received 


City 


by November 2 and will be honored on first come, first serv- Home Phone 
ed basis. Refunds will not be made on reservations cancelled 

after November 9. For information on suites, call 1-800- Arrival Date 
241-8260. 


ey 


words he uses when he talks to kids’ 
groups—about positive attitudes. 

“You can overcome a lot of obstacles 
with the right frame of mind,” he says. He 
is just as quick to point out the importance 
of rigorous training, “to make the body 
tired,’ and ‘something important to do 
when the race is finished.” 

The first athlete to earna degree in mass 
communications at Auburn, Willie sees, 
somewhere in the distance, some kind of 
television or radio career: “Creative. Like 
programming, writing, using my mind.” 

Studying hasn’t been that hard. It was 
just finding the time for it in between all 
the running in preparation for track meets. 
He has been in training for the Olympics 
ever since he won his first race in junior 
high school. 

“Winning something for the first time 
can change the direction of your life,” he 


_ says. After winning his first race, he knew 


that he wanted to run, that he was good at 
running, and that he wanted to win. 

In 1974, when he was named National 
Prep Track Athlete of the Year by Track 
and Field News, the longest race Willie had 
run was 300 yards. 

“The sprints are the glamour events,’ he 
says. “And I wanted to be the glamour guy.” 
After he got to Auburn, he changed his 


mind—thankful that Coach Mel Rosen 


TWO NIGHTS 


® No. of Rooms —— 
No. of Adults — 


ONE NIGHT 


No. of Rooms —— 
No. of Adults —— 


Room 1 


Room 2 


began to work him into the quarter races. 

Willie has been conference champion in 
the 400 meters since he was a sophomore 
and national champion in the indoor 400 
for two years in a row. During the four 
years he has run for Auburn, he won five 
individual SEC titles and three NCAA 
championships, setting conference marks 
both indoors and out. 

Last year he was electronically timed at 
44.73 in a dual meet against Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa—the fastest 400-meter race in 
the world. He holds the SEC indoor record 
of 47.1 and his outdoor record is 45.25. 

Articulate, sensitive, and at ease with 
everyone, Willie prefers the privacy of his 
own apartment to the athletic dorm, enjoys 
cooking, photography, and growing plants. 

He doesn’t have a steady girlfriend, 
because “I’m never here on weekends or 
summers. Girls don’t like that.” 

For the next 18 months, Willie will be in 
training, working harder than ever before, 
entering every important meet that he can, 
including the Pan American games, 

Willie likes the idea of competing alone. 
“I don’t have anything against team sports 
or relays; just the confidence that comes 
when you have to depend completely on 
yourself and your own fitness. 

‘Isn't that what a college education is 
for? Training you to run the race alone?” 


PLEASE PRINT: 


No. of Children —— 


No. of Children —— 


Terrace Garden Inn 
3405 Lenox Road, N.E. 
® Atlanta, Georgia 30326 


Worth of Sunnyvale, 


AUBURN VS. GEORGIA 


(November 17-19) 


Resv. No. 
Room No. 


No. of Persons 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SECTION 


Name ————__————SEESSSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFSSSSSSSSeSFeSeSeSeSeEeEeEeEeEeE 


State Zip 
Office Phone 


No. of Nights 


- 


No. dbl. pks. (2 persons). @ $ 
No, sgl. pks. (1 person)-—._-/-§-@-«;©W$ :*95 ea.$ 
No. children packages —— @ $ 


No. dbl. pks (2 persons). _- @ $ 75 ea$ 

No. sgl. pks. (1 person). -—s«s« @ $_-'57 ea $ 

No. children packages —— @ $ 12 ea$ 
TOT. AMOUNT ENCLOSED - §$ 


List persons to occupy each room: 


Please list any additional rooms on separate sheet of paper. Fill out com- 
pletely and mail this form with your check to: 


Deadline for reservations is November 2. 


Sports Roundup 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The latest two signees bring Coach 
Quick’s total number of signees for the up- 
coming season to six. Previous signees 
were Judy Soulen of Atlanta, Ga., Tana 
Calif., Keely 
Beasecker, of El Toro, Calif., and Mary 
Holmes of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Joe Cribbs 
Named ’79 MVP 

Tiger halfback Joe Cribbs has been nam- 
ed the most valuable player in the Bér- 
mingham News’ annual spring 
Southeastern Conference football poll. 
Chosen in the balloting of SEC sports in- 
formation directors, Cribbs has earned his 
nomination with an inspiring 1978 season 
featuring such statistics as 1,205 yards 


_rushing—first in the conference; scoring— 


9.8 points per game; rushing 
touchdowns—16 of them; an average 110 
yards rushing in every game in which he 
started. And, of course, he was third in 


rushing in the NCAA despite’ knee — 


problems. Ever modest, the former Sul- 
ligent High star said of the award “To be 
considered the most valuable player, well, it 
just makes me feel really good.” 


29 


MEETING THE SWIMMING COACH—Mr. and Mrs. Lee Griffith ’62 (Mary Caroleyn Strain 64), left, 
visited with Swimming Coach Richard Quick and his wife, Anne, at the Atlanta Club Picnic. 


HUNGRY FOLKS—Heading the lineup of hungry Auburn folk at the Atlanta Club Picnic was Jimmy Johnson 
and his wife, Jo. Jimmy is coach at Douglas County High and former coach of Charlie Thomas, currently on the 


Auburn football team. 


OLDEST COUPLE—Bill Thompson '24 and his wife, Mildred, shown with other Auburnites at the recent 
Atlanta Club Picnic, were the oldest couple present. They have been married for 54 years. Mr. Thompson is 


" #&% 
. 2 


retired from Southern Bell. 


a 
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Auburn Clubs 


The Atlanta Auburn Club held its 
spring picnic on May 12 at the Atlantic 
Steel Pavilion. Special guests were Auburn 
coaches Doug Barfield and Paul Davis from 
the football staff and Richard Quick of 
swimming, and their wives. 

Ken Rice '61 presided at the meeting 
attended by 250 people. The Club an- 
nounced plans for several activities during 
the fall. Tentatively planned are a football 
party in early fall and a Wreck Tech party 
the weekend the football team visits at 
Atlanta to play Georgia Tech. Coach Bar- 
field gave the club a report on spring foot- 
ball practice and Coach Quick talked about 
the swim team. 

Officers of the Atlanta Auburn Club are 
Ken Rice '61, president; Jim Stewart '77, 
vice president; John Gaynoe ’70, vice presi- 
dent; John Orr ’66, vice president; Charles 
Owens ‘65, secretary-treasurer; Jimmy 
Harris ‘68, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


The Miami Auburn Club met May 17 
with 40 alumni on hand. Visiting from 
Auburn were Football Coach Tim Christian 
and his wife and Alumni Associate Direc- 
tor Jerry Smith, who receiveda plaque from 
the Club in appreciation for his work in 
reorganizing and maintaining the club. 
The Miami Club plans a cookout in August 
and anyone in the Miami area interested in 
joining the group should contact Club 
President Sherry Matthews at (305) 595- 
9845. Current officers of the Miami group 
are Sherry Morris Matthews ‘70, president; 
Bob Cockrell ’70, vice president; Francine 
Mcintosh, secretary; Jean Renoll Cockrell 
72, treasurer. 


Upcoming Club Meetings: 
_ Madison County, August 1, with Coach 
Doug Barfield as speaker. 

Marengo County, August 1, with Coach 
Tim Christian as speaker. 

Panama City, Fla., August 3, with 
Coaches Sonny Smith and Tim Christian as 
speakers. 

Gainesville, Fla., August 4, with Coach 
Frank Young as speaker. 

Montgomery County, August 6, with 
Coach Doug Barfield as speaker. 

Blount County, August 6, with Coach 
Dave Beck as speaker. 

Lowndes County, August 7, with 
Coaches Sonny Smith and Joe Hollis as 
speakers. 

Escambia County, August 7, with Coach 
Buddy Nix as speaker. 

Marshall County, August 7, with 
Coaches Paul Davis and Dave Beck as 
speakers. 

Limestone County, August 7, with 
Coach Doug Barfield as speaker. _ 

South Talladega County, August 7, 
with Coach Larry Blakeney and Dr. Gene 
Stanaland, head of the Department of 
Economics, as speakers. 

Dalton, Ga., August 8, with Coach P.W. 
Underwood as speaker. 

Wiregrass Area, August 9, with Coach 
Doug Barfield as speaker. 

Northwest Georgia, August 9, with 
Athletic Director Lee Hayley as speaker. 

Monroe County, August 9, with Coach 
Buddy Nix as speaker. 


Columbus, Miss., August 10, with 


_ Coach S.E. Sullins as speaker. 


Northeast Georgia, August 10, with 
Coach Frank Young as speaker. 

Covington County, August 10, with 
Coach Doug Barfield as speaker. 

Jackson, Miss., August 11, with Coach 
S.E. Sullins as speaker. 

Clay-Tallapoosa-Coosa Counties 
Club, August 11, with Coach Sonny Smith 
as speaker. 

Gulf Coast, Miss., August 12, with 
Coach S.E. Sullins as speaker. 

Clarke-Washington Counties, August 
13, with Coach Buddy Nix as speaker. 

Lakeland, Fla., August 13, with Coach 
Sonny Smith as speaker. 

DeKalb County, August 14, with Coach 
Dave Beck as speaker. 

Etowah County, August 14, with Coach 
Frank Young as speaker. 

Randolph County, August 16, with 
Coach Dave Beck as speaker. 

Columbus, Ga., August 18, with Coach 


. Doug Barfield as speaker. 


Jackson County, August 23, with Coach 
Sonny Smith as speaker. 


Know And Follow 
The NCAA Rules 


By Dr. W. S. Bailey ’42, Chairman 
Faculty Committee on Athletics 


Alumni and friends of Auburn have a 
reputation for intense loyalty to the institu- 
tion. Many of them have a keen interest in 
the University’s intercollegiate athletic 
program and desire to support it, not only 
through financial contributions but also by 
personal effort. It is imperative that those 
who desire to help in these ways know and 
comply with the rules and regulations of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion governing the conduct of §inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

Reference to the Association's rules and 
regulations raises a question which has 
often been asked, “Why must Auburn 


belong to the NCAA?.” The answer is quite 


simple. No major institution can have a 
successful and economically viable inter- 
collegiate sports program at the level 
desired by Auburn people without being a 
member of the Association. Post-season 
competition, tournaments, bowl games, 
and regional and national television broad- 
casts are sponsored by or operate under the 
approval of the Association. Moreover, the 
Southeastern Conference operates under 
the rules and regulations of the NCAA. A 
Conference regulation can be more strict 
than the corresponding NCAA rule, but it 
cannot be less strict. Pragmatic con- 
siderations, therefore, dictate that the Uni- 
versity maintain its membership in the 
Association, and it naturally follows that it 
is in the best interests of both the Uni- 
versity and the Association that Auburn 
participate fully in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most important point to be 
remembered about compliance with 
NCAA legislation is that its regulations 
provide that an institution is responsible 
not only for the actions of its staff members 


but also those of any individual who “...is 


assisting in the recruitment of prospective 
student-athletes, has assisted or is assisting 
in providing benefits to enrolled student- 
athletes or is otherwise involved in 
promoting the institution’s athletic 
program. Any individual participating in 
such activities is considered a “represen- 
tative of the institution’s athletic in- 
terests.: Furthermore, once a person is 
identified as such a representative, it is 
presumed he retains that identity. By the 
very mature of the _ institutional 
membership in NCAA and of the 
relationships of the parties involved in 
these activities, it is the institution on 
which a penalty is imposed by the NCAA 
when its Committee on Infractions has 
determined that there has been a violation 
of regulations. Based on the sanctions im- 
_ posed on the institution, it may then be re- 
quired to take certain action against a staff 
member, student-athlete, or athletic 
representative. . 

The other over-riding principle to be 
remembered is that the only inducements, 
financial aid or other benefits which may be 
provided for student-athletes or prospec- 
tive student-athletes, their relatives or 
friends, are those expressly permitted by 
the NCAA, regardless of the source of the 
benefits. It is in the areas of recruiting, 
financial aid and eligibility that the NCAA 
_ regulations have become. very detailed and 
complex. In addition to the extensive 
regulations adopted by the NCAA 
_ membership, “Official Interpretations” of 

the intent of the legislation have the effect 
of the regulations and are binding on 
member institutions as soon as they are 
published. 

A few examples will illustrate the nature 
and scope of the NCAA regulations: 

1). In-person, off-campus recruiting con- 
tacts with a prospective student-athlete, his 
relatives or legal guardian are not per- 
mitted before the prospect has completed 

-his junior year in high school. 

2). No more than three in-person 
recruiting contacts with a prospect, his 
relatives or legal guardian are permitted at 
any location off the institution’s campus. 
Included in these contacts are the signing of 
the S.E.C. grant-in-aid application and the 
National Letter of Intent! (This is one of 
the rules passed in 1975 as part of an 
economy drive, with the objective of reduc- 
ing recruiting costs and helping eliminate 
the “live-in coach.” It is one of the most 
controversial of all recruiting regulations 
because of the problem of determining 
what constitutes a “contact,” and because 
many feel it has not accomplished the 
desired objectives.) 

3) A prospect may receive one expense- 
Paid visit to an institution’s campus. There 
are detailed provisions regarding the 
benefits which he and, under certain con- 
ditions, his parents or guardian may receive 
during this visit. A prospect may make an 
€xpense-paid visit to a maximum of six 
member institutions. He may visit an in- 
Stitution’s campus as many times as he 
desires at his own expense, but the benefits 
he can receive during such a visit differ 
from those which may be provided during 
the expense- paid visit. 

4) A prospect may not be provided 
tfansportation or entertainment except in 
connection with the campus visit men- 
tioned above. (This precludes such things 
as free rides between his home and local 
high school, hamburgers or movie tickets.) 

5) Friends of a prospect may not be 
‘€mtertained at any site. Furthermore, 
Members of the immediate family other 


than parents may not be entertained or 
receive any benefits. 

6) An institution may not conduct or 
have conducted on its behalf, on its campus 
or elsewhere, any athletic session, tryout or 
test in which a prospect reveals or 
demonstrates his athletic ability. 

7) Bona fide alumni organizations of an 
institution must meet certain requirements 
in order to be permitted to entertain 
prospects at luncheons, teas or dinners at 
which prospective students (nonathletes as 
well as athletes) of that immediate locale 
are guests. It is pertinent to note that when 
a coach attends such a function at which a 
prospect is a guest this counts as an “off- 
campus contact” with that prospect. 

It is. apparent from these examples— 
which are only illustrative and mot 
inclusive—that individuals without 
knowledge of the complex regulations can 
inadvertently cause irreparable harm to an 
institution’s program and can jeopardize 
the career of a coach or athlete. It is of ut- 
most importance, therefore, for an in- 
dividual desiring to help promote the 
athletic program to know the rules before 
he acts. The recommended course of action 
is for one to do only those things which he 
is asked to do by the coach responsible for 
the recruiting in a given sport. This of 
course does not preclude any interested 
alumnus or friend from providing a coach 
with information about prospective 
student-athletes in his area. 

Those who are asked to assist with 
recruiting for Auburn should take advan- 
tage of the opportunities provided by the 
Athletic Department to become more 
knowledgeable about the rules and 


‘regulations and to keep abreast of the 


changes in these. Whenever a question 
arises, the coach or Athletic Director 
should be contacted for clarification. 
Thus far the information has been essen- 
tially factual or represented a pragmatic 
point of view based on the realities of con- 
temporary intercollegiate athletics. A more 
philosophic perspective seems desirable in 


closing. It is the fundamental policy of the 


NCAA that competitive athletic programs 
are designed to be a vital part of the 
educational system. The objectives of the 
Association based on this policy are 
laudable, and if the NCAA did not exist 
there seems no question but that one 
basically comparable to it would have to be 
created. Like all human organizations, it 
has its weaknesses and defects. Represen- 
tatives of many member institutions, 
Auburn included, disagree. strongly with 
some of the legislation of the Association 
and with certain of the procedures by which 
some of the regulations are implemented. 
Efforts are being made to secure changes 
which will help the Association meet more 
fully and equitably the needs of its various 
constituencies. As in the case of other social 
structures of society, we do not have the 
privilege of selecting those rules and 
regulations with which we agree and com- 
plying only with them. As a member of the 
NCAA, Auburn University is committed to 
compliance with all the Association’s 
legislation. Institutional integrity requires 
that the University exert every effort to 
fulfill this commitment. Such a collective 
responsibility can only be met by individual 
action on the part of alumni and friends. 
This would be considered by many as an 
impossible goal. But Auburn people are 
different! The intangible, but nonetheless 
real, “Auburn Spirit’. is strong enough to 
bind us together for the cooperation and 
help needed at this time. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CLUB—Joining the fun at the most recent meeting of the Jefferson County Auburn 
Club were: top photo, Mr. and Mrs. Don Roberts; middle photo, Mrs. Larry Davis, Mrs. and Mr. Paul Tyler, and 
Mrs. and Mr. Darrell Warnix; bottom, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Lott. —Photos by Bill Renneker 
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SAVING GAS—As a public service, Bob 
Sanders tells how to whip the Arabs at 
their own game on page 5—even if the 
local police don’t exactly applaude his sug- 
gestion for saving gas at stop signs. Collu- 
sion with the oil cartel, no doubt. 


a HOW TO SUCCEED—John M. Harbert, 
aa Ill, 46, chairman of the board of Harbert 
eg Construction Corp:, has some unexpected 
Be advice for students and others who re look- 
Rei ing for success, Not only does the promi- 
ae nent engineer suggest that everybody needs 
Aas to study English, but he isn’t averse to 
oat reading even after one gets out of college 
Sat, either. See page 7 for his suggestions. 


aaa A KNEE MAN—Dxr. Jack Hughston '38 is 
Oe a leader in the field of sports medicine and 
Ray perhaps the world’s top expert on the 
tet: knee. Pat Keller recently visited Dr. Hugh- 
ston’s clinic to learn how he draws young 
doctors from around the world to Colum- 
bus, Ga. To meet Dr. Hughston and learn 
how he campaigns for better care for ath- 
letes, turn to page 24. | 
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WHAT FRESHMEN THINK—For three 
years a special group of Auburn students 


procrastinating Kaye Lovvorn got the Men- 
tor story finished, the program had bitten 
the dust—a victim of proration and infla- 
tion. To learn how the freshmen lucky 
enough to be involved in the program feel 
about it and Auburn, turn to page 10. _ 


t 


and professors enjoyed a unique learning 
experience called Mentor. But by the time 


FOOTBALL FUN—For the second year, 
the Auburn Alumni Association has plan- 
ned some special trips and activities for 
away football weekends. Deadlines come 
early and space is limited, so turn to page 
28 and make your plans. 


FAVORITE PROFESSOR—Slowly but 
surely, the A/umnews is covering the pro- 


fessors nominated for our Favorite Profes- 


sor series. In this issue, Rosy Evans writes 
about Dean Roger Allen '18 of Science and 
Literature and Drue Prior meets leading 
poultry disease researcher Dr. S. Allen 
Edgar. The Favorite Professor stories begin 


on page 14. 


THEATRE—Allison Bradley continues our 
coverage of various Auburn departments 
and schools on page 12 with a look at the 
Department of Theatre. Side by side with 
that story is Kathy Graves Henderson's 
coverage of alumni Marilyn Byrd's efforts 
to find a career on the New York stage. 
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Willie Senith F inishes A A Different B Race see story on m Page 2) 
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—Photo by Jim Killian 


